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I, WAS Henry Ford who once informed 
the world that “History is bunk”; which 
is a little odd considering the notable con- 
tribution to the history of the automobile 
industry made by the corporation over 
which Mr. Ford so long presided. 

It is to be feared, however, that Mr. 
Ford’s attitude toward Clio, the first and 
most uncompromising of the Muses, who 

| presided over history, is all too common. 
To most people history is a minatory 
rather than an exhilarative study. That is 
comprehensible enough, since its prime 
purpose is to serve as a warning to pos- 
terity. Constant admonition makes an arid 











| mental diet; so history is encouraged to 





Everything’s got a moral, if only you can find it. 


—Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 


repeat itself—particularly in its more un- 
pleasant aspects—very largely because of 
our natural reluctance to give patient heed 
to the sour, cautionary voice of recorded 
experience. 

Furthermore, history is neglected be- 
cause, understandably enough, mankind 
dislikes being reminded of the monotonous 
persistence with which it has made a fool 
of itself. The mistakes we make through 
our inattention to history are self-inflicted 
wounds; to have that fact remorselessly 
brought to our attention is to rub salt into 
our hurts—which may do them a power 
of good in the long run, but, naturally 
enough, is little appreciated at the time. 


; The higher the serviceman climbs the ladder of promotion, the wider 
and more profound should be his knowledge of past warfare. He should 
find out how and why an event happened and not so much what occurred 
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Yet the hard fact remains—it is only 
by fully comprehending what has hap- 
pened in the past that we can forestall, 
evade, or knowledgeably and, therefore, 
competently face up to such calamities as 
may threaten us in the present. 


“First Things First” 

One of our chief troubles, where im- 
personal matters are concerned, is our 
congenital inaptitude for sustained seri- 
ous thinking. Thought is time consuming. 
First things must come first, and our im- 
mediate mundane affairs naturally take 
priority. Always there are the exacting 
demands of our daily stint of work to be 
dealt with, plus the pressures and anxie- 
ties inseparable from keeping our every- 
day existence on a relatively even keel. 
Endowed as we are with a definitely lim- 
ited ration of mental energy, at the end 
of the day’s toil there is very little left 
over to expend on analyzing and weighing 
up the trend of events in the world at 
large, profoundly as their development 
may come to influence our individual lives. 

With a dance at the Country Club, a 
cocktail party at the Jones’, or a poker 
session at old Bill’s in prospect, it is ask- 
ing a lot of a man to set the evening aside 
for study of the implications to be found 
lurking behind Mao Tse-tung’s latest ex- 
hibition of saber-rattling, or Khruschev’s 
sudden reorientation of Soviet educational 
policy. All that, we say, can be left to the 
political columnist, and we can catch up 
with it in the morning. And when morn- 
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ing comes, we hurriedly scan the head- 
lines and the sports page—and that is 
that. 

The great Earl of Clarendon was not 
far wrong when he observed that “We have 
too much cause to believe that the ma- 
jority of mankind do not think at all.” 
At any rate it is indubitable that a large 
proportion of mankind does not want to 
think, if thought is going to lead to dis- 
agreeable conclusions. Yet these selfsame 
“disagreeable conclusions” are mostly the 
outcome of mankind’s own sluggish poco- 
curanteism—a term that can best be trans- 
literated by borrowing the contemporary 
catch-phrase, “I couldn’t care less.” 

No thinking nation with a working 
knowledge of history would have been 
party, for example, to the precipitate run- 
down of the Allied Armed Forces in 1945. 
For their headlong disbandment ‘left the 
field absolutely clear for Russia to pro- 
ceed with her long-matured plans for im- 
perialistic expansion in Europe, and helped 
to turn Mao Tse-tung’s pipedream of con- 
quest in China into stark reality. 

In 1945 the historian was among the few 
who refrained from sharing the prevail- 
ing political belief that Stalin did not 
want “anything but security for his coun- 
try.” A people and the leaders it produces 
are apt to run true to form. And it was 
not difficult to recall the historical fact 
that the original Muscovite territory gov- 
erned by Ivan III (1462-1505) had en- 
compassed an area of approximately 90,000 
square miles, hemmed in on every side, 
and existing under perpetual threat of 
submersion by the Tartar Golden Horde. 
Yet by 1914 ruthless Russian expansion- 
ism had thrust out to Siberia and the 
Arctic Circle, to the ancient Mohammedan 
capital of Samarkand, and to the mouth 
of the Amur River and the Pacific coastal 
provinces of China. An empire of about 
8.6 million square miles—nearly one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface—had been 
progressively colonized by methods of con- 
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quest that conceded nothing to the rights 
and liberties of the indigenous inhabit- 
ants and rode roughshod over all opposi- 
tion. It did not call for much historical 
knowledge, therefore, confidently to an- 
ticipate that the Russians, with no one 
to bar their way, would sink their claws 
into East Germany and engulf six more 
countries to add to Finland and the three 
Baltic republics they had already brought 
under Communist sway. 


History and the Statesman 

The politician—of any party, in any 
land—is under the occupational necessity 
of possessing in a superlative degree the 
faculty of believing what he conceives it 
to be in his interest to believe. And as an 
office holder—or office seeker—it is very 
much to his interest to lead his followers 
where they want to go—which for the 
most part is as far away as possible from 
reality. This is easier than it sounds, 
since the majority of people are not in- 
terested in facts, but only in the interpre- 
tation they can be persuaded to put on 
them. Yet in the last analysis, of all the 
people in the world it is the politician who 
should have the liveliest sense of history, 
since if he is not forewarned of what his- 
tory can do to him, he is extremely liable 
to find himself its helpless victim. 

History is not the dossier of an incom- 
petent Providence, any more than it is 
a mere catalogue of the crimes, the woes, 
and the follies of mankind. History is the 
chronicle of man’s achievements as well 
as his blunders. But it is only by careful 
study of the mistakes made in the past 
that the politician can hope to avert their 
recurrence, and thus leave room for a 
few more entries on the credit side of the 
account. 

As has been so cogently pointed out, 
the great thing to remember with regard 
to history is—it happened to them, it 
might happen to us. If, therefore, we take 


| the trouble to ascertain what “they” did, 


or failed to do, in their hour of crisis, we 
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should be the better prepared to deal with 
our own tribulations as they arise, for 
those who do not remember the past are 
condemned to relive it. 


Experience is regarded as a sine qua non 
for any man aspiring to hold a position 
of leadership and trust. So far as the 
man of politics is concerned, history is 
knowledge teaching by example, experi- 
ence in cold storage. Yet the number of 
politicians who would rate as reasonably 
well-informed in the human race’s his- 
torical past is not large. 

A lawyer or a doctor, confronted with 
a case presenting peculiarly difficult fea- 
tures,. invariably will look up precedents 
and all the other relevant information that 
can help him to a right decision. Far too 
often the man of politics will flagitiously 
omit this wise precaution, content to im- 
provise as he goes along. Yet neglect of 
hindsight puts a premium on want of 
foresight. It is only by careful scrutiny 
of the past that we can learn how to in- 
terpret the present and legislate for the 
future. 

Past Failures 

Examples of gross failure to apply the 
lessons of the past to current problems 
litter history’s record at every turn; nor 
is it necessary to delve into the remoter 
ages to discover them. 

For instance, when the project to force 
the Narrows at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles was under discussion in January 
1915, the records of the Royal Navy’s ac- 
tivities in the Baltic and the Crimea in 
1854-55 were readily available for study. 
They included full details of the efforts 
to overwhelm the isolated strongholds of 
Bomarsund and Sveaborg, in the Gulf of 
Finland, and subdue the powerfully de- 
fended naval bases of Kronstadt and Se- 
vastopol. The two former, lacking the sup- 
port of an adequate field force and mobile 
field batteries, were ultimately reduced. 
Bomarsund fell after a short, sharp pre- 
liminary bombardment that paved the way 
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for a landing party that took it in re- 
verse. Sveaborg was reduced speedily ow- 
ing to the folly of the defenders whose 
guns, prepared for a long-range action, 
could not be depressed sufficiently to bear 
on the mortar vessels that closed the en- 
emy works at short range. 

At Sevastopol, as at Kronstadt, how- 
ever, it was a very different story. Pro- 
tected by minefields and supported by 
highly mobile field batteries, the fortress 
guns, supplemented by those of the en- 
harbored Russian warships, defied all the 
Allied attempts to force a passage, in- 
flicting such serious damage on the as- 
sailants that they were thankful to with- 
draw out of range. (At Sevastopol six 
warships were put out of action and 500 
casualties were inflicted on their crews.) 

If the Crimean records did not embody 
sufficient warning as to the probable out- 
come if the project of forcing the Darda- 
nelles was mishandled, there was also 
available the American Commission’s re- 
port on the bombardment of Alexandria 
in 1882. This made it perfectly clear that 
had the city’s defenses been properly sited 
and resolutely fought, the British Fleet 
could have been driven off with heavy 
loss. 

In effect, the lessons embodied in these 
records were quite unmistakable—that a 
sea channelway is not to be forced by war- 
ships, providing the armaments of its 
fixed fortifications are augmented by mine- 
fields and mobile field batteries; that in 
these circumstances the only useful func- 
tion a naval bombardment can serve is to 
support an amphibious landing, launched 
before the enemy has time to strengthen 
and reinforce his beach defenses. 

These instructive historical precedents 
were almost entirely disregarded. The 
Anglo-French fleet—having bombarded 
the peninsula at long range as early as 
3 November 1914—reappeared off the 


Narrows on 18 February. Bringing their 
fire to bear on the peninsula’s old-fash- 
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ioned stone forts at Cape Helles and Sedd- 
il-Bahr, and at Kum Kale on the Asiatic 
shore, they temporarily silenced them. But 
they could effect nothing against the field 
guns and howitzers cunningly hidden in 
the peninsula’s many gullies and nullahs. 
Essential minesweeping—difficult at all 
times owing to heavy weather and the 
strong current—was grievously hindered 
by their fire; while the Allied warships 
themselves were held impotently at bay 
by weapons that were too mobile to be pin- 
pointed and destroyed. 

On 18 March the Allied fleet loosed a 
whirlwind of fire on the shore defenses as 
a preliminary to an attempt to rush the 
Narrows. However, floating mines had 
been added to the eight minefields guard- 
ing the channel, and these speedily claimed 
the Gallic battleship Bouvet, which sank 
in three minutes with most of her crew, 
and the British craft Irresistible and In- 
flexible. The Gaulois was also repeatedly 
hit, and limped out of the fight with a 
large hole torn in her bows. As the sun 
set, most of the defenses were still effec- 
tively in action; so the warships came 
about and slipped away to sea. Three of 
them had been lost outright, with 2,000 
men. 

Then, having knocked repeatedly on the 
door to alert the household, on 25 April 
the amphibious assault, to which the first 
bombardment should have been the prel- 
ude, was belatedly undertaken—too late 
to do more than grapple manfully with 
the numerous forces that had been af- 
forded ample time to prepare their re- 
sistance. 

Lessons Ignored 

So far as the statesmen involved in 
planning the enterprise were concerned, 
the lessons, so readily at hand, had been 
completely ignored; and the costly trag- 
edy of Gallipoli’s wasted effort was the 
consequence. 
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fusion of thought that characterized Gal- 
lipoli as well-nigh inexplicable, he finds 
it equally baffling that the Japanese swoop 
on Pearl Harbor should have come as 
such a tremendous surprise to the United 
States Administration and the American 
people in general. 

The Russo-Japanese War is well within 
living memory; given the minimum knowl- 
edge of recent history, it should not have 
been difficult to recall that the Japanese 
attack on the Muscovite fleet at anchor 
in Port Arthur was preceded by no official 
declaration of hostilities whatsoever. That 
followed 48 hours later. Indeed, as the 
Japanese destroyers were going into ac- 
tion off the Kwantung peninsula, a ball 
given by the czar in St. Petersburg was 
graced by the presence of the ambassa- 
dorial representative of the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Why, then, should it be ex- 
pected that 35 years later the selfsame 
belligerents would be prepared to sacri- 
fice the invaluable element of surprise out 
of deference to the academic niceties of 
Western protocol? 


Importance to the Military 

A solid grounding in history—rather 
particularized history, perhaps—has 
formed part of the neophyte serviceman’s 
professional curriculum for many gener- 
ations. Its inclusion in the would-be sail- 
or’s or soldier’s education is, of course, de- 
signed to serve a number of purposes. As 
a source of inspiration it has no equal. 
There must be something radically wrong 
with the midshipman or cadet who fails 
to be stirred by the story of Perry’s en- 
sign with the motto, “Don’t Give Up the 
Ship”; John Paul Jones’ defiant retort to 
the demand that he surrender his near- 
foundering vessel, “Strike? I have not yet 
begun to fight!”; or the account of Ser- 
geant William Jasper’s gallant recovery 
of the abandoned battle flags at the as- 
sault on Savannah in 1779. Furthermore, 
any young officer who takes his chosen 
calling seriously can scarcely fail to per- 
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ceive that apart from its rousing note of 
challenge, there is tremendous funda- 
mental wisdom in Francis Drake’s forth- 
right counsel on the eve of the Spanish 
Armada’s appearance in the narrow seas; 
“Prepare in England now, and most by 
sea! Stop him now and stop him ever!” 
Here, for all time, is the perfect answer 
to the palterers, the escapists, and the 
feeble-hearted, prepared to sell their birth- 
right for a mess of the unwholesome pot- 
tage of appeasement. 

For on one point the lesson of history 
is not to be impugned: that if it comes 
to it, it is always better to lose a thing 
by force than from the fear of force. 

From the severely practical point of 
view of the dedicated serviceman, history 
is replete with examples whose lessons 
are perennial and can be applied as well 
today as ever in the past. For they deal 
in fundamentals, which undergo no change, 
no matter to what drastic extent their 
actual application may be affected by tech- 
nological advances. 


Better Bold Than Beaten 

It may be of no particular advantage 
to know how, in defiance of outdated reg- 
ulations, Nelson “broke the line” at the 
battle of St. Vincent. But it is of the ut- 
most value to be brought to realize that 
personal initiative, when inspired by su- 
perlative tactical flair, can break the rules 
and “get away with it.” The instance cited 
also serves to underline the stark, uncom- 
promising truth of the staff manual dic- 
tum, “Individual action can only be justi- 
fied by results.” For if Nelson’s deliberate 
departure from the tenets of contemporary 
fighting instructions had turned out a 
failure, he would have faced a court-mar- 
tial and, in all probability, ended up in 
front of a firing party in similar fashion 
to the unfortunate Admiral Byng. 

In a tactical sense, Trafalgar is a set- 
piece of no particular instructive origi- 
nality. But it is well worthwhile for any 
embryo commander to absorb the spirit of 
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Nelson’s memorandum to his captains. 
For in it he clearly laid down that “Noth- 
ing is sure in a sea-fight beyond all others. 

In case signals can neither be seen 
nor perfectly understood, no Captain can 
do very wrong if he places his ship along- 
side that of an enemy.” The little one- 
armed sailor had long since made it clear 
that in his opinion “the boldest measures 
are the safest”; as Admiral Fisher always 
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2,100, ensconced in deep gun emplacements 
and bunkers, protected by a powerful ar- 
tillery and plenty of mortars, fence after 
fence of barbed wire, and many deep mine- 
fields, with ample water and provisions, 
including 500 live sheep. Yet the assault 
was conducted with such drive and vigor 
that the defense collapsed like a pricked 
bubble, with the loss of 200 killed. 
Queried as to the reasons for his de- 
































insisted that “Moderation in war is im- 
becility.”, And history has proved them 
right in their contentions over and over 
again; as it has fully endorsed Danton’s 
motto of L’audace, encore de l’audace, et 
toujours de laudace! 

It was audacity, coupled with stupen- 
dous grit and perseverance, which, in No- 
vember 1956, inspired an Israeli column of 
no more than brigade strength to rush the 
forbidding Egyptian stronghold of Sharm 
el Sheik, at the mouth of the Gulf of 
‘Aqaba. The permanent garrison totaled 


feat, Colonel Khana Neguib, the garrison’s 
commander, replied, “I surrendered be- 
cause my men were no good’—and there- 
by stood self-condemned. For if men are 
“no good” it is because their officers have 
failed to train them properly. “I was sure 
of my officers,” Wellington once said, “so 
I knew I could rely on the men.” 

The trick was turned in the Sharm el 
Sheik encounter by a night attack of 
a mere six companies; observing a sim- 
ilar regard for the essential elements of 
preliminary reconnaissance, employment of 
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the element of surprise, and the strict ob- 
servance of discipline in action, which had 
led to the success of the first night at- 
tack of which there is detailed record. 
This took place not so very far from 
Sharm el Sheik, at Moreh below Mount 
Gilboa, near the plain of Esdraelon, when 
Gideon and 300 Israelites smote the Midi- 
anite host and routed it utterly. That event 
occurred circa 1249 B. C., and full details 
of the entire enterprise—as clear as a 
staff college operation order—can be found 
in the Book of Judges, VI and VII, in the 
Old Testament. 


Unalterable Fundamentals 

The “professional” reading of the youth- 
ful Lieutenant Napoleon Bonaparte in- 
cluded Caesar’s Commentaries, the classic 
works of Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, 
Polybius, and Vegetius, and the more re- 
cent volumes of Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
Maillebois, and Vauban. Nor is the reason 
for his choice of preceptors far to seek. 

There are not more than a dozen or so 
basic, time-proved military gambits, and 
in their fundamentals they are unaltera- 
ble. The principles whereby a numerically 
superior can be defeated by an inferior 
force by employing the device of double 
envelopment—of which the classic exam- 
ple is the victory of Hannibal and his Car- 
thaginians over the Romans at Cannae 
—are as applicable today as they were in 
216 B. C. What is more, in essence they 
apply just as much to a company com- 
mand as to that of an army corps. The 
tactic of double envelopment has cropped 
up again and again in the course of world 
military operations, the last being em- 
ployed on a grand scale with the Russian 
recovery and subsequent immolation of 
Field Marshal Paulus’ forces outside Sta- 
lingrad. Equally, it served its purpose 
more than once, at company level, on the 
stony slopes of Korea, furnishing by far 
the best riposte to the Communists’ device 
of “creeping.” 

Historical parallels help to drive home 


first principles over and over again. And 
it is not only in the sphere of actual com- 
bat, but in the equally important realm of 
preparation for combat, that invaluable 
lessons can be learned from the pages of 
the past. 

Threefold Organization 

Given a little intelligent application and 
it will not be long before the service stu- 
dent of history grasps the fact that any 
organized armed force is a threefold organ- 
ization of extremely delicate equilibrium. 
For it comprises a “body” (its combatant 
elements), an “innards” (its administra- 
tive setup and supply services), and a 
“brain” (its command). To trace the in- 
ception, evolution, and progressive depart- 
mentalization of these three components 
of an organic entity is to learn much of 
their interrelationship, their quality of 
counterbalance, and their interdependence. 
And it soon becomes clear why, if any one 
of the three elements is put out of action, 
the other two are automatically rendered 
impotent. 

At New Orleans in 1813 the death of 
General Sir Edward Pakenham at the out- 
set of the attack robbed the British forces 
of their “brain”; and the action faltered 
into an undoubted reverse for Andrew 
Jackson’s assailants, despite their long ex- 
perience of battle fighting. 

In 1775, when Ethan Allen guilefully 
snared the bulk of Fort Ticonderoga’s gar- 
rison into captivity, the “body” was put 
out of action, and the “innards” passed 
into the possession of the redcoats’ Amer- 
ican captors. 


In 1814, when the remarkable activities 
of Master Commandant Oliver Hazard 
Perry achieved domination for the Stars 
and Stripes on Lake Erie, the British at 
Malden, on the western shore, were cut 
off completely from their base of supplies. 
Perry’s subsequent victory against Bar- 
clay in the battle of Lake Erie led to the 
immediate British evacuation of Detroit 
and all the American territory in that 
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area. The “brain” and “body” were with- 
out “innards” for their support, and were, 
therefore, incapable of further activity. 

Study of the historical instances cited 
will afford a far more vivid impression of 
the respective functions of “body,” “brain,” 
and “innards” and their utter interde- 
pendence than any amount of academic 
dissertation on combat troops, command, 
and logistics. Again let it be emphasized 
that history is knowledge teaching by ex- 
ample. 

Perry in the Lake Erie battle, inci- 
dentally, was sufficiently well-versed in the 
history of his profession to adapt Nelson’s 
Trafalgar signal to advise his subordinates 
that if they “laid their vessels alongside 
those of the enemy, they could not be far 
out of the way.” 

The man who quotes when the words he 
borrows are better than any he can think 
up for himself, exhibits a becoming spirit 
of humility and a lively sense of opportun- 
ism that can only be put to his eternal 
credit. 

There is another lesson that history 
never tires of rubbing in, a lesson best 
summed up in the lines: 

Be not the first by whom the new 

is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

There is a certain qualitative value in 
letting the other fellow try things out for 
you. You can then embody the requisite 
rectifications and improvements in your 
own later design. 

Admiral Fisher’s famous “Dread- 
noughts,” for example, were already be- 
ginning to “date” by the time the Kaiser’s 
High Seas Fleet was nearing completion. 
Had the war which broke out in August 
1914 been postponed another few years, 
the British would have entered upon it 
with an armament distinctly passé in com- 
parison with that of their opponents. 

Requirement Increases 


It would be a mistake to think that, 
once having graduated and entered upon 
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his career, the serviceman has made all 
the concession to the study of history that 
can be required of him. On the contrary, 
the higher he climbs the ladder of promo- 
tion, the wider and more profound should 
be his knowledge of warfare’s past, and 
the geopolitics which form an _ integral 
part of the same mosaic. 

For the time may come when he reaches 
that degree of rank which will bring him 
in contact with the actual framers of pol- 
icy within the administration—possibly in 
the capacity of advisor on the military 
aspects of the problems with which the 
state department has to deal. 

Before attaining this level, history will 
already have taught him that the nearer 
you get to the top, the more closely strat- 
egy and policy fuze together. As the serv- 
ant of a democratic state he will also 
have learned that, as Napoleon put it, “In 
the decisive moments of history the ideas 
of the statesman must take precedence 
over those of the soldier.” This proviso 
has become a veritable fetish with all 
democracies who are invariably squeam- 
ishly on the alert to reject anything even 
faintly suggestive of a military dictator- 
ship. (At the time of the Gordon riots of 
1780, Charles James Fox openly professed 
that he would “much rather be governed 
by a mob than by a standing army.” True, 
this was after tranquility had been re- 
stored by the military!) 

This attitude toward the armed forces 
and their chiefs hardly helps to ease the 
service leader’s task; he can only advise, 
and history bristles with occasions when 
he should have been in a position to insist. 
But that is one of the handicaps to which 
the professional advisor to a democratic 
administration must learn to reconcile him- 
self. There are few statesmen with suffi- 
cient acceptance of their own limitations 
to pursue the same wise course as was 
adopted by President Lincoln after the 
relief of Chattanooga. “The particulars 
of your plan,” he informed General Grant, 
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“T neither know nor seek to know... . I 
wish not to obtrude any constraints or 
restraints on you.” As a rule, the reverse 
is the case. The statesman must have a 
finger in every pie, even if he relinquishes 
the professional task of baking it—after 
its ingredients have been mauled by a 
dozen uninstructed hands—to someone 
else. 
Responsibility of the Military 

However, the service advisor at least 
should come to the conference table armed 
with full knowledge of all the historical 
precedents that can be brought forward in 
support of his own professional point of 
view—those records of the past whose 
guidance can so powerfully help to mold 
the shape of things to come. 

Furthermore, it is the service advisor’s 
obligation to be particularly on the alert 
to ensure—so far as he can—that the 
administration never too dangerously neg- 
glects George Washington’s salutary pre- 
cept that “the best way of preserving 
peace is to be prepared for war.” In some 
respects the service chief will find this 
by far the hardest task he has to tackle. 
For with no glaringly immediate danger 
it is extremely difficult to convince the 
politician of this necessity. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
democratic politics are seven-tenths domes- 
tic politics; and in his preoccupation with 
social security problems the politician is 
apt to lose sight of the fact that there can 
be no such thing as social security unless 
you first make sure of national security. 

In no circumstances can the service ad- 
visor’s row be an easy one to hoe. De- 
mocracy is rule by discussion, when, all too 
often, the men about the council table 
“are decided only to be undecided, resolved 
only to be irresolute, adamant for drift, 
all-powerful for impotence.” Yet even if 
rule by discussion in committee is often 
timorous, time-wasting, and dangerously 
shortsighted, the serviceman should be the 
first to recognize that these attributes 


constitute the defects in qualities which in 
all other respects render the democratic 
mode of governance preferable to any 
other. 

It should at least be unquestioned and 
clearly understood that if the statesman 
is to enjoy the last word in all politico- 
strategic matters, it is his bounden duty 
also to accept full responsibility for the 
decisions he imposes on his service subor- 
dinates, and for their consequences. 

The study of history—particularly of 
the democratic regimes—will speedily con- 
vince the serviceman that this is an ele- 
mentary act of justice that has long been 
his due. 

Conclusion 

Alexander Pope gave it as his considered 
opinion that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man”; and history is nothing more 
or less than the study of mankind in so- 
ciety. War history is the study of man- 
kind in conflict—man in disrupted society 
—and the means by which the opportunity 
is created whereby one body of men can 
achieve victory over another. This problem 
resolves itself into the application of age- 
old principles by contemporary means. 
The leader is concerned in each case with 
the same purpose differently conceived, 
the same situation otherwise approached. 

It is for this reason that it would be a 
most admirable thing if the service leader, 
from the highest to the lowest, could be 
persuaded to read one of the really com- 
prehensive standard histories of warfare 
right through from cover to cover at least 
once every year—a refresher course, as 
it were, from which he could derive noth- 
ing but benefit. 

In so doing, however, he should bear 
carefully in mind that a great deal of even 
the most objectively written history boils 
down to little more than the propaganda 
of the side that “got away with it.” After 
reading the victor’s story it is always well 
to ascertain what the vanquished have to 
say on the subject. In perusing the respec- 
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tive records of conqueror and conquered 
it is sometimes difficult to believe that 
they are writing about the same event! 
It is less the serviceman’s obligation to 
find out what happened than to ascertain 
how and why it happened; what combina- 
tion of measures served to bring about a 
given result. To have ascertained that is to 
have learned what really makes the wheels 
go round. The process will also be found 
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very significantly to clarify the service 
leader’s own immediate problems since, by 
analogy, they have all been fully dealt 
with in the scrolls of the past. “The Past 
is the half of time—the tested half’; noth- 
ing less than the whole of the past is nec- 
essary to explain the whole of the present. 
Moreover, history is that scroll of the past 
wherein the future is written in between 
the lines. 





It may appear that the military services often seem to stress the scientific 
and technological aspects of national defense. It is true that the scientists 
and the technically trained graduates of our advanced schools have come to 
play a tremendously important part in developing the weapon systems which 
are so necessary if we are to maintain our superiority in this vital field in 
relation to the changing nature of the threat. However, this concern for tech- 
nology in nowise derogates the need for men reared in the liberal arts and 
social sciences to provide the wise leadership which must guide the use of the 


potent weapons which we possess today. 


Certainly, most of our troubles today are related to our difficulty in utiliz- 
ing wisely the products of our technological advances. We seem to understand 
atoms in the society of the molecule much better than people in our own human 
society. The weaknesses of our war-deterrent posture lie more in the fields of 
ideology and politics than in matters of strictly military nature. There is an 
ever-present need for broad guidance of our integrated national strategy 
directed by men who are capable of understanding people, hostile and friendly 
alike. This is a task which cannot be solved by the slide rule—it requires 


other skills and disciplines. 


To discharge our responsibilities of world leadership, for example, we 
would do well to learn all that we can about the Communist world. We Ameri- 
cans often decline to read about, to study, or to take cognizance of problems 
which are distasteful to us. We sometimes seem to feel that we can eliminate 
an adversary by refusing to acknowledge his existence. I hope that we are 
learning more mature ways and recognize that if he is to be neutralized, the 
adversary must be closely studied—his history, customs, language, dogma, and 


mode of thought. 


General Maxwell D. Taylor, Retired 
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DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD 
The Kirgiz Steppe, 2002 A. D. 


Major Frank B. Case, Transportation Corps 
Headquarters, United States Army, Alaska 


\ \ HEN in the year 2001 the popula- 


tion of the lands dominated by Asiatic 
communism passed two billions, the 
Chinese Empire already had assimilated 
the outlands of the Soviet federation in 
Asia. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic re- 
verted to Chinese control in 1983. During 
the next decade the dynamic new China 
swept outward to the shores of the Sea of 
Ob. 

The discipline that created the com- 
munes in the sixth decade of the century 
now moved entire populations across Sin- 
kiang through the Dzungarian Gate onto 
the steppes of Kazakhstan. In the brown 
soils and chernozem of the Kirgiz Steppe, 
made fruitful by moist winds from the 
flooded Siberian Lowland, the migrants 
quickly constructed well-rooted communi- 
ties. Into them the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) poured still more people, 
with the equipment and organization nec- 
essary to consolidate Chinese occupation 
of the rich lands south of the Sea of Ob. 
Only the Kuznetsk Basin and a few other 
regions, so critical to the Soviet Union 
that their occupation must lead at once 
to war, were left as Soviet islands in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The Kirgiz and Takshikaya Republics 
were cut off from the Soviet Union and, 


after a brief struggle for independence, 
were consolidated into the Kazakh Chinese 
Province. Omsk and Chelyabinsk were ab- 
sorbed into the new Chinese province and 
the southern shores of the Sea of Ob be- 
came a Chinese frontier. Thus China 
reaped the fruits of Soviet energy in 
creating the inland sea and, as the desert 
bloomed, Tashkent and Samarkand became 
outposts of the Eastern empire which now 
extended from the Yellow Sea to the Kyzyl 
Kum. 

To the northwest the advance was 
blocked by the Urals and the Sea of Ob. 
To the south the migration swept below 
the Sea of Aral and lost momentum in the 
alkali sands of the Kyzyl Kum. Westward 
beckoned the Volga Basin and_ the 
Ukraine, high road to the heart of Europe. 
Two hundred million Chinese, settled north 
and west of the Tien Shan and the Altais, 
now maintained a constant and increasing 
pressure against the beleaguered ram- 
parts of Western civilization. Beyond the 
Himalayas India shuddered. Afghans kept 
wakeful watch northward from the Hindu 
Kush. The Arab League girded itself for 
a stand across the land bridges of the 
Middle East into the fertile vastnesses of 
Africa. The Soviet Union crept into the 
morning shadow of the Urals, leaving the 
Asian heartland to her burgeoning junior 
partner... 


The decisive battle which took place in the year 2002 led to final results 
and created a climate in which states delivered from half a century of 
Communist aggression could reenter the fraternity of free nations 











Background 

Two hundred thousand years ago, an 
extraordinary event occurred, as impor- 
tant perhaps in its outcome as the appear- 
ance of the first living cell; a creature 
which morphologically probably hardly 
differed from the other primates surround- 
ing it, crossed the threshold of deliberate 
reflection; man had quietly entered the 
scene. * 


At the end of the 20th century the proc- 
ess which had begun some 200,000 years 
before approached culmination in man’s 
full possession of the earth. 

Favored nations no longer could freely 
enjoy the bounty of fortune. As seven 
billion souls filled the world, the great 
lonely voices which through human history 
had proclaimed the interdependence of 
mankind were reinforced by the compel- 
ling need for a new order of basic social 
relationships if human dignity were to 
exist longer on earth. The world was not 
yet ready to undertake a searching self- 
appraisal. 

Revolutionary processes, impelled by 
the force of exploding populations, 
threatened the stability of the world order 

*The Future Growth of 
United Nations, 1958. 

_ Major Frank B. Case entered the serv- 
ice in 1941 and was commissioned in 1943. 
The following year he went to Europe with 
a harborcraft company and remained there 
on various duties until 1947. Other assign- 
ments include duty with the New York 
Oversea Supply Agency; the Transporta- 
tion Section, Korea Communications Zone; 
and the Terminal and Water Transport 
Division, Office of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation. A frequent contributor to the MIL- 
ITARY REVIEW, he is the author of “Beach 
Operations Under Missiles and Atomics” 
(May 1957); “Objective—USA” (Feb- 
ruary 1958); “Trains Without Tracks” 
(March 1959); and “Only the Best Go 
North” (September 1959). Upon gradua- 
tion from the 1958-59 Regular Course of 
the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, he was assigned to Head- 
quarters, United States Army, Alaska, 
with station at Fort Richardson. 
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with growing economic, social, and mili- 
tary tensions which could not long endure 
without resolution. Major power blocs 
presented opposing moral viewpoints to- 
ward solution of these problems. The or- 
ganization of the world was not a simple 
structure of slave and free; too many 
billions still were struggling from the 
darkness of poverty and ignorance into 
the light of the minimum conditions neces- 
sary for human dignity for such distinc- 
tions to have general meaning. But slavery 
and freedom were represented by strong 
champions: the darkness of slavery by 
world communism, the hopes of freedom 
by the free democracies, under the strong, 
if reluctant, leadership of the United 
States. 

World communism became bipolar in 
the 1980’s as the revolutionary theories of 
Marx and Engels, of Lenin and Mao Tse- 
tung grew different fruit in different soils. 

The Soviet Union failed in efforts to 
increase the birth rate in order to main- 
tain her relative strength in the Com- 
munist world structure and Soviet popula- 
tion stabilized by 1980 at about 320 million, 
somewhat less than that of Northern 
America. Thereafter, the revolutionary 
energy of the Soviet state pressed to- 
ward attaining for the Soviet people a 
fair copy of the good life for which 
America provided the model. In the proc- 
ess there was created a bourgeoisie which 
as a class provided the management and 
effective direction of the instruments of 
national vitality. The revolution in Rus- 
sia was maturing into a stable capitalist 
system, dominated by an informed and 
viable middle class. 


The same revolutionary seed had pro- 
duced in Eastern Asia a ranker growth. 
Chinese communism was bedeviled not 
only with the problems it inherited from 
the past but with new problems created 
by growth of population at a greater rate 
than the revolutionary technology could 
accommodate. Red China’s population con- 
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trol program was successful, but not soon 
enough, and the population in China 
proper climbed to 1.6 billion before it 
leveled off. The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public absorbed about 30 million people 
from the inner provinces. Another 40 mil- 
lion were established in Sinkiang, partic- 
ularly in the grasslands of Dzungaria, 
but these minor adjustments did not ma- 
terially affect the basic problem. Because 
its socioeconomic challenges grew more 
rapdily than its capability to deal with 
them, the Chinese Communist movement 
retained its revolutionary character and 
remained fresh and vigorous. 

Meanwhile Western Europe, now largely 
shorn of the colonies which had provided 
the basis for former prosperity, formed a 
close political and economic federation. 
Policies of the Northern American nations 
were freed of insularity and an Atlantic 
Community was fast becoming a func- 
tional reality. 


Between the extremes of the Atlantic 
Community and the Communist world a 
wide range of social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions existed. Western Hemi- 
spheric cooperation had assisted natural 
growth to develop Latin America after 
the pattern of the United States. Popula- 
tion south of the Rio Grande was ap- 
proaching 600 million, but with this vast 
increase from the 165 million of the 1950’s 
had come economic development and social 
stability not seen in this part of the world 
since the day of the Inca. 

In the Far East outside the sphere of 
Communist China, population density was 
approaching the absolute limit which the 
land could sustain at the highest possible 
level of productivity. However, popula- 
tion growth was now slowed. In Japan 
and India organization of resources, ag- 
gressive exploitation of technology, and 
creative external trade policies permitted 
densities of 280 to 350 persons per square 
kilometer to be accommodated. In South- 
east Asia the harnessing of the Mekong 
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had brought millions of acres of new farm- 
land into use and provided abundant cheap 
power. Supported by these resources, the 
Balkans of Asia by the year 2000 were 
maintaining 150 million people at a 
relatively high standard of living. 

Africa’s situation was less happy. The 
apartheid revolt in the late sixties was 
followed by a dozen years of chaos in 
central and south Africa. As the social 
structure bequeathed by the colonial order 
was overthrown, the population explosion 
which had now reached Africa produced 
a sea of humanity in which authority was 
drowned. Western capital was unwilling 
to venture again into a region where col- 
lapse of the social and political order had 
followed virtual extirpation of the Euro- 
peans. Starvation raged across the face 
of the Dark Continent, with pestilence in 
its wake. Banditry was the economic order, 
riot and assassination the political system. 

In 1983 a United Nations military com- 
mission assumed responsibility for secur- 
ing order and restoring peace among the 
300 million people who subsisted margin- 
ally south of the Sahara. At great cost in 
time and treasure the framework of a 
stable structure had been erected by the 
end of the century. This delicate and vul- 
nerable new order was insulated for the 
moment from Communist intrusion by the 
Moslem federation which stood firmly 
astride the Suez from Baghdad to Algiers. 
If the Arab barrier should fall, com- 
munism would find fertile soil among the 
nations in the throes of reconstruction in 
central and southern Africa. 


War Begins 

During the spring of 2001 the animal 
herds of the Kazakh Chinese Province 
were decimated by anthrax. The summer 
brought major crop failures. The People’s 
Republic of China charged these losses 
to the introduction of bacterial agents by 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union loudly 
countercharged that the Chinese Govern- 
ment was laying a propaganda foundation 
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for invasion of Europe. Emergency food 
supplies were provided from China and, 
under United Nations sponsorship, from 
some of the Western Nations to stave off 
the starvation which already had taken 
its toll of millions. Research teams labored 
through the winter to develop counter- 
measures which would allow at least par- 
tial crops to be made in the Kazakh Prov- 
ince during the following season. 


On 5 June 2002 the Soviet Union 
launched nuclear missiles against Chinese 
metropolitan centers. China’s industrial 
efforts had been directed toward matters 
more important in her view than anti- 
missile defenses and the first flight of 
Soviet weapons killed approximately 70 
million people. The Chinese retaliation, 
directed at the Soviet capital, was largely 
intercepted by the massive defenses which 
the Soviet Union had been preparing since 
midcentury. Nevertheless, a few weapons 
were passed by the Moscow defenses and 
devastated the city and its environs. 


The Soviet Government, although long 
prepared for this eventuality, was shaken. 
The Soviet ground offensive into Kazakh- 
stan faltered at the outset. Soviet envoys 
throughout the world requested assistance 
in the task of forcing the Chinese intru- 
sion back behind the Dzungarian Gate. 
Western Nations were unresponsive for, 
divided though their views were on the 
Chinese threat, seven decades of experi- 
ence with the Soviet Union had created 
a consensus regarding the Soviet threat. 

While the West temporized, Chinese 
mass formations moved toward the Volga. 
Soviet forces worked fearful carnage on 
the ill-equipped peasant armies. The de- 
struction of Moscow, however, had shaken 
the political foundation of the USSR pro- 
foundly. As the processes of state control 
weakened, military direction of the Soviet 
armies grew increasingly confused and 
hesitant. As a result, despite losses of en- 
tire divisions to tactical nuclear and chem- 
ical weapons, Chinese forces reached the 
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line of the Ural River in early July and 
Soviet domestic affairs reached a crisis. 

A provisional democratic government of 
Russia announced itself in Helsinki on 3 
July. The Soviet Army deposed the Com- 
munist hierarchy, established a caretaker 
regime, and invited the provisional gov- 
ernment to enter the Soviet Union. The 
overthrow of the Communist order was 
marked in blood by a spontaneous pogrom 
directed at the state security forces; this 
further disrupted the operations of the 
Russian command system. The new gov- 
ernment assumed control at once and, 
while its members were en route from 
Helsinki to Petrograd—the old name was 
reestablished immediately as a symbolic 
gesture—renewed the request for support 
from the West. Not without some trepida- 
tion, the United States took the lead in 
granting the request. 

Diplomatic representations failed to 
secure Chinese withdrawal from the Ural 
River and President Stephens of the 
United States issued an ultimatum which 
expired at 0800, 14 July 2002. The Chinese 
Communist leader, Ho Wei Chan, re- 
sponded to the ultimatum by renewing the 
general attack on the Ural line at that 
hour. By evening of the same day, the 
first two United States divisions were 
landing at Stalingrad. 


Opposing Forces 

The forces which met on the Ural River 
reflected the differences of their national 
origins. 

The People’s Republic of China in three 
generations had executed with fair suc- 
cess a fundamental revolution in Chinese 
society. Ruthless application of Marxist 
dogma had made possible the accommoda- 
tion of a population which in this time 
expanded from a little over half a billion 
to nearly two billions. By the year 2002 
China was the world’s second maritime 
power; she possessed a limited number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles pro- 
duced by her own technology; her in- 
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dustry was capable of producing exotic as 
well as conventional weapons systems of 
excellent quality. 


The capital demands for feeding and 
employing her vast population made it im- 
possible for China to attain quantitative 
production of military hardware compar- 
able with that of other world powers. 
Accordingly, the bulk of the PRC forces 
were contained in peasant divisions. These 
were little more than mass levies, equipped 
with light automatic weapons and sup- 
ported by conventional rocket artillery 
and a small amount of armor. 

The hard core of the Chinese military 
establishment was a professional army of 
about three million men and women. The 
professional army possessed a high ratio 
of armored firepower, including tactical 
nuclear weapons and several area effect 
weapons, among which were chemical and 
biological agents and at least one of the 
so-called death rays. Divisions had a full 
array of supporting arms and services 
and were organized into flexible-structure 
field armies, usually without corps or- 
ganizations. Supported by tactical air and 
medium range missiles, these forces gen- 
erally were comparable with equivalent 
formations of the Soviet Union and the 
Western Powers. They differed from 
Western divisions in their higher ratio of 
rocket artillery—almost obsolete in the 
West at this time and abandoned entirely 
by the United States—and in a higher 
proportion of service elements with the 
army in the field. 

This two-way development of military 
forces was a logical response to the pe- 
culiar conditions which faced the Chinese 
Communist state. The professional armies 
constituted a dependable guards force for 
policing the state, from which local re- 
bellions against central authority were 
never entirely absent. In the broad strat- 
egy for external war, the peasant armies 
were effective in the occupation of soft 
political targets and in combat against 


minor military powers; and their sheer 
numbers were politically impressive. If 
first-class opposition were encountered, it 
was the mission of the mass levies to 
weaken the attacker while falling back 
into the homeland. When attacking armies 
pressed their success against the peasant 
masses deep into the vast reaches of 
Chinese territory, the professional divi- 
sions would strike to destroy the invader. 

PRC strategy made little account of the 
nuclear capability of potential opponents. 
Chinese technology had evolved from cot- 
tage industry and naturally was widely 
dispersed and decentralized. It was largely 
true that the enemy could destroy nothing 
but people by nuclear attack, and the 
national policy of China could afford the 
loss of people comfortably. 


The military forces which opposed the 
Chinese were modern and highly profes- 
sional. In the series of local wars during 
the last four decades of the century, the 
Soviet Union and the Western Powers 
had measured the strength of one another 
to such effect that by the last decade there 
was little to choose in formation, doctrine, 
or equipment among them. United States 
forces most nearly satisfied the Western 
concept of the ideal military force. 

The air and sea arms of the US defense 
organization were associated with the 
ground service in a unified functional 
strategy which was directed by a Chief of 
Armed Services Staff. Strategic missiles 
sufficient to obliterate any nation, even 
China, had been produced in 40 years of 
research and manufacturing effort and 
were emplaced for use if the ultimate 
appeal to force became inescapable. In 
environments calling for a lesser scale of 
force, air and sea elements—the latter 
consisting largely of high-speed subma- 
rines of the type which had proved in- 
creasingly important in commercial em- 
ployment—were prepared to contend for 
domination of their respective environ- 
ments and provide strategic mobility for 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE 








The State Department announced during March 1959 that the Soviet Union is dam- 
ming the Irtysh River to create the Bukhtarma Sea. A dam south of Ust Kamenogorsk 
will flood an ancient seabed, drowning Lake Zaysan in the process. 


In an article in the 29 November 1958 issue of The Saturday Evening Post, the Sea 
of Ob project was reported to be under consideration. Damming of the Ob and Yenisei 
Rivers would flood the Central Siberian Lowland which now is a wasteland bog. Flood- 
ing the Lowland would create a vast inland sea which would modify the climate of all 
Central Asia. 


Dzungaria is a fertile grassland, potentially important agriculturally. The Dzunga- 
rian Gate is “the only practical land communication between China and the west and 
northwest,” in the words of the Encyclopedia Britannica. As China proceeds with ex- 
ploitation of Sinkiang, a rail line through Sinkiang to the Kuznetsk industrial complex 
probably will be constructed. Its geographical position makes Ayaguzskiy a likely juné- 
tion point for the rail line from Sinkiang. 
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the ground weapons systems which would 
achieve military decision. 


US Combat Doctrine 


United States doctrine for ground com- 
bat at the time of the battle of the Kirgiz 
Steppe called for maximum operational 
independence of highly lethal, mobile 
fighting elements. Each element of the 
division, from the seven-man squad to the 
combat command, was designed for fully 
independent operation. Once committed to 
action, a combat element could operate 
freely and flexibly in the dispersed forma- 
tion of the nuclear battlefield, inflicting 
maximum destruction upon the enemy and 
reverting to central control only when it 
had destroyed all enemy within its range. 

The basic unit of equipment of the 
ground division was the lightly armored 
squad fighting vehicle, a_ self-contained 
fighting system. Armor protection was 
sacrificed in the interest of mobility, both 
strategic and tactical; protection was af- 
forded by offensive effectiveness rather 
than by weight of defensive armor. Each 
fighting vehicle carried antiarmor rounds, 
including fractional-yield nuclear rounds 
for very heavily armored targets. In ad- 
dition, the vehicles carried sonic area 
weapons and variable-range fragmenta- 
tion small arms weapons, effective against 
massed infantry whether exposed or dug 
in, and limited quantities of chemicals 
which were used chiefly in the capture of 
enemy command and control activities. 

Weapons systems developed in response 
to the demands of nuclear ground combat 
required relatively small quantities of am- 
munition. Open battlefield formations 
rendered area barrages with conventional 
ammunition futile. The thin skins of US 
vehicles made the exchange of fires with 
enemy armor suicidal. Therefore, the 
United States was forced to produce con- 
trol systems which made it possible for 
JS vehicles to fire first in meeting en- 
gagements wit) enemy armor and to pro- 


vide target-seeking rounds which gave a 
high assurance of first-round kill. 

The high order of ammunition effective- 
ness gained by these systems made ob- 
solete the concept of massed fires in artil- 
lery employment and eliminated the need 
for artillery in the traditional sense. Each 
squad vehicle carried 100 antiarmor 
rounds, this basic load being considered 
good for 75 kills of enemy armored ve- 
hicles. It was unlikely that a single US 
vehicle would endure beyond this number 
of engagements. Accordingly, resupply of 
ammunition was virtually unnecessary. 

The design of the squad vehicle further 
reduced administrative support require- 
ments during combat. The vehicle could 
be operated effectively in battle by four 
men; the seven-man squad provided or- 
ganic replacements for individual casual- 
ties and enabled the squad to function as 
a unit for an extended period. Rations and 
water for a nominal 10 days were carried 
in each vehicle and soldiers were trained 
to stretch their supplies. Clothing and in- 
dividual equipment were not normally re- 
placed during a campaign; individual 
losses were made up by recovery of equip- 
ment from casualties. 

Equipment was repaired in action only 
to the extent of cannibalization of dam- 
aged items to secure parts for reparable, 
inoperable units. The fighting vehicles and 
most of the other major equipment items 
of the division were powered by atomic 
batteries so that fuel resupply was a small 
problem. In extended actions, food and 
water and small arms ammunition were 
resupplied by air-delivered package on call 
at rendezvous points designated by the 
division.’ Otherwise, except for medical 
service, the division had no logistical tail. 

Medical support was provided by high- 
speed air ambulances and by field surgical 
facilities mounted on offroad trains; the 
expected short duration of combat actions 
permitted a very short evacuation policy 
to be normal and hospitalization of casual- 
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ties in the operational area was not pro- 
vided. Offroad trains also were used to 
collect the dead, a function necessitated 
by the great area covered by battle and 
the thinness of the population of the bat- 
tlefield when forces on both sides were 
relatively modern. 


Docking the logistical tail gave United 
States formations materially better march 
speed than other armies of the day. US 
corps maintained rates of 300 miles a day 
in open terrain. In contrast, Chinese pro- 
fessional armies seldom managed a hun- 
dred. Russian.and Turkish capabilities lay 
between these limits. US strategic and 
tactical doctrine made the most of this 
critical advantage in maneuvering capa- 
bility. 

Larger unit formations provided the re- 
duced span of control necessary for full 
exploitation of the capability for wide and 
free maneuver. During the local wars of 
the second half of the 20th century the 
United States, employing ever fewer forces 
in the expanded area of the nuclear bat- 
tlefield, had dispensed with the corps or- 
ganization and for a time utilized the small 
field army as the primary tactical and 
administrative larger unit. Substantial 
freedom from administration in the field 
was achieved at the same time that gen- 
eral adoption of fully mechanized forces 
expanded the battle area still farther, and 
in 1994 the corps was revived as an in- 
termediate tactical control organization. 
United States corps operated with great 
tactical freedom and the field army in the 
modern war of movement became a stra- 
tegic directorate. 

_ It is worth noting that at this stage of 
development nuclear weapons systems 
which gave an area destruction effect 
were of little value on the battlefield, 
except against such formations as the 
popular levies of the People’s Republic of 
China. But the PRC remained the only 
important military power which offered 
such targets in the opening years of the 
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21st century. High-yield nuclear weapons 
systems were generally controlled by 
corps and were employed primarily 
against communications centers and sup- 
ply and marshaling bases. 

To secure ground forces equipped with 
the best weapons that Western technology 
could produce and to free those forces 
from administrative support require- 
ments, the United States had taken as its 
text Lord Howard’s aphorism: “Sparing 
and war have no affinity.” The tremendous 
sums invested in the US military machine 
were wisely spent. A “sparing” support 
of military development would have saved 
a little money, but at the disproportionate 
risk of losing Western civilization to 
world communism. 


Locale 

Although the campaign in the Kirgiz 
Steppe during the summer of 2002 covered 
approximately 32 degrees of longitude and 
14 of latitude, it was a functional whole 
which led to a clear and final result, the 
blocking of Chinese expansion across Asia 
toward Europe and Africa. Indirectly it 
brought about the eventual breakup of 
communism as a world force. 


The former Kazakhskaya SSR extended 
1,600 miles from the Volga on the west 
to the border of Sinkiang on the east, and 
more than half that distance from the 
Pamirs and the Tien Shan on the south 
to the Sea of Ob, the inundated Siberian 
Lowland, on the north. This vast area is 
chiefly steppe, of which the Kirgiz Steppe 
comprises the greater part. The level to 
rolling plain, rising in a few places to 
heights of several hundred meters, is rich 
in soil and minerals, but throughout his- 
tory has been largely an arid region which 
supported nomadic peoples. Under Soviet 
domination, cotton production was en- 
couraged in limited areas and mineral 
deposits were exploited extensively, but 
population was concentrated in a few 
hospitable regions and the bulk of the 
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steppe remained thinly peopled. The Sea 
of Ob so altered the climate of this great 
dry plain as to make it capable of sup- 
porting the quarter billion people of the 
present Kazakh Republic. 

On 14 July 2002 the People’s Republic 
of China had deployed three million men 
across the 500-mile line from Guryev on 
the Caspian to Chkalov in the western 
foothills of the Ural Mountains. Levies 
totaling five million more were forming 
500 miles to the rear between the Sea of 
Aral and Omsk. Professional Chinese 
armies had as yet made no appearance on 
the scene. 


The forces of the Western Coalition 
were placed under United States General 
William K. Morrison. Morrison’s immedi- 
ate tactical objective was to halt the 
Chinese advance to the west. His strategic 
mission did not extend to forcing the 
Chinese immigrants out of Russian Asia, 
as the Russian Government energetically 
urged, but clearly it required that the ex- 
pansionist impetus of the migration be 
broken. 

The larger mission could be accom- 
plished by breaking the influence of the 
PRC in Kazakh Province and enabling 
the new government of Russia or the 
United Nations to carry on the task of 
assimilating the Kazakh settlers into the 
body of world democracy. Driving the im- 
migrants off the land they now held— 
however questionable their title—was 
humanly infeasible. Separating them from 
the homeland and absorbing them into the 
Western fraternity of nations appeared to 
be a practicable solution to the problem 
which their presence west of Dzungaria 
presented. General Morrison’s strategy 
was designed to achieve this object. 

Morrison employed the first United 
States forces available to him to reduce 
Chinese pressure on the Ural front. Two 
divisions of the US XI Corps, which had 
been landed at Stalingrad on the 14th and 
15th of July, attacked at once in the di- 


rection Uralsk—Ak-Bulak to crack the 
shoulder of the Chinese line, while Rus- 
sian forces held the southern part of the 
front in the Volga lowlands. On the 15th 
the 19th US Division was landed in a 
dozen 500-ton seaplanes on the Sea of 
Aral, to sweep across the Chinese rear to 
Orsk. Against the lightly equipped peas- 
ant armies in the Aralsk area, the 19th 
Division encountered little difficulty. 
Massed Chinese infantry was pushed 
aside, field fortifications were blasted with 
tactical nuclear weapons, troops in fox- 
holes were decimated by fragmentation 
small arms fire and sonic weapons. 


In a meeting engagement near Berch- 
ogur, two combat teams destroyed a re- 
serve corps defending a command and con- 
trol center, the loss of which effectively 
immobilized the Chinese rear. On 20 July 
the 19th Division turned west from Orsk 
and near Ak-Bulak linked up with the 
balance of XI Corps. 

On the 18th the 24th US Division landed 
on the Sea of Ob to seize and secure Omsk, 
capital of the Kazakh Chinese Province. 
The city was secured early on the 19th. 
On the morning of the 20th the Kazakh 
Province declared its independence from 
the People’s Republic of China and re- 
quested recognition as a sovereign state. 
Both the PRC and Russia vigorously pro- 
tested recognition. After a private dis- 
cussion with the US Ambassador, how- 
ever, the Russian representative to the 
United Nations withdrew his objection 
and recognition was granted by the United 
Nations at the end of a session which 
lasted through the night of 20-21 July. 

On the morning of 21 July the Kazakh 
Republic ordered all Chinese forces to 
withdraw from the Ural River to the line 
of the Amu Darya-Sea of Aral-Irgiz 
River. Just after noon, local time, that 
day the PRC fired a nuclear missile on 
Omsk. However, the government of the 
new republic and most of the 24th Divi- 
sion had displaced from the city previously 
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and the withdrawal order to the forces on 
the Ural River was repeated immediately. 
A cease-fire in the Ural River region was 
effected with some confusion, and relief 
agencies at once began to bring in food 
and medical aid. 
Reaction 

Ho Wei Chan responded promptly and 
vigorously to the capitulation of the 
Kazakh Province. United States and Rus- 
sian reconnaissance reported heavy move- 
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communism as a _ world revolutionary 
movement nor China as a modern national 
entity had failed before to take advantage 
of time for long-range purposes; and in 
this situation it appears that time might 
have worked in 20 or 30 years to con- 
solidate the position of Chinese civiliza- 
tion in central Asia. But Ho’s personal 
situation made philosophic acceptance of 
rebellion impossible. 

Ho Wei Chan was a product of the 
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ments through Ta-Cheng toward Ayaguz- 
skiy and from the northeast into 
Novosibirsk and Semipalatinsk during the 
last week of July. 

It may appear that, on the declaration 
of independence of the Kazakh Republic, 
Ho might well have cut his losses. He had 
eased the nation of about a quarter billion 
emigrants and established a Chinese cul- 
ture on the doorstep of Europe. Neither 


earliest communes. He was gifted with the 
almost inexhaustible physical and moral 
energy necessary to attain leadership in 
the Chinese Communist state at a time 
when all laborers worked 16 hours a day, 
all students fulfilled their labor quotas be- 
fore they studied, and any flagging of 
scholastic achievement meant loss of the 
opportunity to study. He was a brilliant 
political theorist and economist, and dur- 
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ing his military service demonstrated 
notable personal bravery. He was Minister 
of Internal Security when the first probes 
of migration were thrust out from Sin- 
kiang past Lake Balkhash. 


In 1991, on the death of the Central 
Committee chairman, Ho was elected to 
the chairmanship and consolidated his 
position through a major purge of his 
opponents. His party position, however, 
was not yet strong enough to withstand 
the failure of the migration program, the 
proudest achievement of the nation during 
the last generation. Ho dared not show a 
restraint which might be interpreted as 
weakness, nor was restraint in his char- 
acter. 


At this time the People’s Republic dis- 
posed approximately 168 professional di- 
visions, each division having an authorized 
strength of about 8,300. Seventy of these 
divisions were employed in maintaining 
order within China and in Mongolia and 
southeast Asia. Ho Wei Chan was reluc- 
tant to commit the remaining 98 divisions 
to the control of General Chu Sha for em- 
ployment in Kazakhstan, on two counts. 
In the first place, withdrawal of the bulk 
of the professional armies from the home- 
land would reduce dangerously the 
security forces available for domestic 
employment. In the second place—and per- 
haps the more critical from Ho’s view- 
point—the 98 uncommitted divisions rep- 
resented quite enough strength to enable 
Chu Sha to depose Ho and establish him- 
self as head of the People’s Republic. 
Balancing these delicate factors against 
the strategic requirement, Ho allocated 
65 divisions to Chu’s command for the 
Kazakh campaign. 

Chu’s first task was to subdue the re- 
bellion. After he had reestablished PRC 
domination over Kazakh Province, Chu 
was required to meet and destroy Western 
armies in the area in order to quench any 
hope to which the Kazakh Chinese might 
still cling and to demonstrate to the world 


the dominance of Chinese arms and the 
irresistible power of Asiatic communism. 

Chu’s 65 divisions were organized into 
seven field armies, three of which he air 
landed on 27 and 28 July south of the 
Sea of Ob—Eighth Army at Dzhambul, 
the Seventh west of Karaganda, and the 
Third between Omsk and Chelyabinsk. 
Three additional armies had already be- 
gun a rail move to Ayaguzskiy, Novosi- 
birsk, and Semipalatinsk. The remaining 
army was held in the homeland prepared 
for air movement as a strategic reserve. 


Conduct of Operations 

General Morrison directed nuclear fires 
on the railheads at Ayaguzskiy, Semipala- 
tinsk, and Novosibirsk on the 28th and 
29th, and ordered rangers of the Russian 
army into the region east of these centers 
to disrupt rail traffic. His object was to 
delay linkup of Chu’s second echelon with 
his air-landed forward elements. 

When the Kazakh Republic ordered 
withdrawal of its forces from the Ural 
River, Morrison directed Russian armies 
in contact to close up behind the with- 
drawing Kazakhis. When the Irgiz River 
was reached on 27 July, he moved the 
Russian forces through the Kazakhis to- 
ward Dzhambul. Intelligence of the ar- 
rival of the Chinese Eighth Army in the 
Dzhambul area was received on the 28th 
and the Russian forces, which consisted 
of 24 divisions in relatively good condi- 
tion, were given the mission of destroying 
the Eighth Army, afterward moving to 
the northeast to block further Chinese 
movements from the Lake Balkhash re- 
gion. The Russians were expected to reach 
Dzhambul, about 600 miles from Irgiz, by 
2 August if they did not make earlier con- 
tact with the Chinese Eighth Army. 

Eight Turkish divisions were at Mor- 
rison’s disposal in addition to a consider- 
able number of French and German 
formations. The Turkish divisions were or- 
ganized and equipped along the same lines 
as the US ground forces of the time, 
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except that they lacked certain surveil- 
lance means found in comparable US or- 
ganizations and did not possess sonic 
weapons. The strength of the Turkish 
division was about 7,000—2,000 more than 
the US division. This additional strength 
was divided between combat and service 
troops, the Turkish Army having a higher 
maintenance requirement than the US 
Army which was now equipped with its 
first complete generation of throwaway 
equipment. 

Morrison called forward two wings of 
large-capacity seaplanes and on 28 July 
began the movement of the eight Turkish 
divisions from the Black Sea to the Bukh- 
tarma Sea, about 150 miles east of Ay- 
aguzskiy. The Turkish field army struck 
the Chinese Fourth Army on 30 July while 
it was reorganizing at Ayaguzskiy after 
the rail movement from China. Approx- 
imately half the strength of this forma- 
tion was still en route by rail across Sin- 
kiang, its closing delayed by the nuclear 
strike on the Ayaguzskiy railhead. The 
Chinese Fourth Army was destroyed as a 
fighting force before it could deploy. With 
only minor losses, the Turks on 2 August 
were driving toward the Chinese Second 
and Fifth Armies which were detraining 
at Semipalatinsk and Novosibirsk. 

XI US Corps, after linkup with the 19th 
Division on 21 July, had received a re- 
supply package in the Ak-Bulak area and 
on the 23d began a movement through 
Magnitogorsk to Chelyabinsk where it 
would assume control of the 24th Divi- 
sion. Accession of the 24th gave the corps 
four divisions with a total strength, in- 
cluding corps troops, of approximately 
23,000 men. XI US Corps was assembled 
in the Chelyabinsk area on 29 July, when 
the Chinese Third Army closed by air 
southwest of Omsk. On 30 July the III 
and IV US Corps, which with XI Corps 
comprised the US Ninth Army, began to 
deploy from the United States on the 
shores of the Sea of Ob east of Omsk. 
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The Third Chinese Army was now de- 
ployed between XI Corps on the west and 
the balance of the US Ninth Army, a total 
force of slightly under 100,000 men. The 
Chinese Third Army included eight divi- 
sions, with a total strength of nearly 
94,000. On 2 August Chinese Third Army 
was in contact with XI US Corps to the 
west, while IV US Corps, which had 
closed from the United States on 1 August, 
was following Third Army from the east. 

General Wang, commanding Third 
Army, had several choices of action. He 
could attempt to gain battle with XI Corps 
and secure a victory before IV Corps 
could come up and strike his rear. He 
could take up a defensive position with his 
back against the Sea of Ob and await 
attack by Ninth Army, counting upon 
other Chinese forces to relieve him. Or he 
could maneuver for a juncture with 
Seventh Chinese Army to the south. When 
his rear elements were taken under mis- 
sile fire at a range of 250 miles by IV 
Corps on the morning of 2 August, Wang 
accepted the defensive posture. He as- 
sembled his Third Army in an area 150 
miles wide by 80 deep on the shores of the 
Sea of Ob, completing moving into the 
position after darkness on the second. 


Major Engagement 


Three hundred miles to the south, the 
Chinese Seventh Army, composed of 13 
divisions and totaling 155,000 men, had 
begun a march from Karaganda to secure 
a line and block on the Irgiz River. In- 
stead of landing this army farther to the 
west, General Chu was advancing this 
force as part of a broad front, with a view 
to securing early commitment of avail- 
able Western forces along the entire front 
and thus creating an opportunity for ef- 
fective use of his reserve armies; and also 
to reconsolidate the territory under PRC 
control and secure his rear as he ad- 
vanced. On 2 August the van of the 
Chinese Seventh Army already had ad- 
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vanced nearly 300 miles to the west of 
Karaganda on a front of about 60 miles. 

Before darkness on the second, Lieu- 
tenant General Claude Ramsey, command- 
ing US Ninth Army, received informa- 
tion that the Chinese Third Army was 
withdrawing into a defensive posture. Im- 
mediately after darkness, Ramsey ordered 
III US Corps, which had closed during the 
day, southward toward the flank and rear 
of Chinese Seventh Army. At the same 
time, he attached one division from IV 
Corps to XI Corps, ordered XI Corps to 
hold Third Army in place, and directed 
IV Corps southward. 

The southerly movement of the III and 
IV US Corps appears not to have been 
detected by the Chinese until late in the 
morning of 3 August. By this time, ele- 
ments of the Seventh Chinese Army, under 
General Li Han Shu, had reached Karsak- 
pay. Li altered direction to meet IV US 
Corps with his leading three divisions. 
When advance elements of IV US Corps 
and Seventh Chinese Army made contact 
during the night of 3-4 August, Seventh 
Army was disposed in a wide are ap- 
proximately 100 miles long, with a front 
of 60 miles. 

When the first contact reports were re- 
ceived from IV Corps reconnaissance ele- 
ments, Major General Patrick Murphy, 
commanding IV _ Corps, immediately 
slanted his force toward the northeast 
shoulder of the Chinese Seventh Army, 
securing an initial preponderance of 
strength in that portion of the battle area. 
The main bodies of the two forces were 
engaged by daylight, 4 August. 

It should be remembered that engage- 
ment of the main bodies does not imply a 
density of fighting elements on the battle- 
field comparable with that of earlier 
decisive battles. Although upward of 190,- 
000 men and perhaps 12,000 fighting ve- 
hicles were engaged, the battle occupied 
approximately 5,000 square miles of 
ground. Probably there were never more 
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than a dozen vehicles per square mile in 
the hottest fighting. 

US battle technique involved the initial 
creation of a spoiling area in the enemy 
formation—“bad apple tactics” in Ameri- 
can parlance. The object was to damage a 
portion of the enemy force by the initial 
contact and then, as a bad apple spoils 
the barrel, to expand that area of damage 
by destruction of enemy elements attempt- 
ing to repair the breach in the enemy de- 
ployment pattern. This technique was 
particularly appropriate for United States 
forces which expected to fight against 
superior odds as a normal condition, but 
which possessed a critical, if slight, tech- 
nological advantage over other armies. 

In measurable factors, US technology 
could show no very great advantage over 
Russian or even Chinese products, and in 
mass maneuvers the slight advantage 
which existed probably would not have 
been significant. However, the capabilities 
of tactical nuclear weapons which were 
generally available to all major powers at 
the end of the 20th century enforced a 
very high degree of battlefield dispersion. 
On the dispersed battlefield enemy superi- 
ority in numbers had no local significance 
and the slight advantages enjoyed by the 
US forces were sufficient to enable US 
divisions to destroy Chinese elements in 
any local area and, if the pressure of 
combat were sustained long enough, to 
destroy major enemy forces.” 


Eye Witness Account 
Captain Jack Murray, whose company 
was in the leading edge of the 5th US 
Division on the left front of IV US Corps, 
has given the following account of the 
battle from the participant’s viewpoint: 


For a while it went like a training 
exercise. Advancing in reverse wedge for- 
mation was 5th Division—three combat 
commands forward—and my company was 
on the extreme left of the division and of 
the corps. We steered southwest until 
shortly after midnight of the 3d, when we 
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changed direction to due south. In the 
morning twilight, just before sunrése, I 
was moving ahead of the company at about 
50 feet altitude in the command saucer 
when I sighted flank elements of the 
Chinese Army which was moving ap- 
proximately northwest across our front. 
We went up a few hundred feet and the 
enemy army spread out to the west and 
south as far as I could see, carpeting the 
steppe like driver ants on the move. My 
unit was a good hour away from contact, 
and I dropped to the ground behind a little 
rise to keep from being seen and alerting 
the enemy. 

About 20 minutes later the nearest en- 
emy vehicles executed a sharp turn in our 
direction and I promptly rejoined the com- 
pany. My leading vehicles were about a 
mile away when the Chinese came over the 
little rise I mentioned; as they appeared, 
we fired and killed the first four to come 
in sight before they could get a round off. 
And that set the pattern—move ahead, 
sight enemy, shoot, move ....I had closed 
up the second platoon so that we were 
attacking with six vehicles on a mile of 
front instead of three. We had the edge 
on the Chinese in rate of fire and range 
both and we had already pretty well dis- 
organized their flank security by the time 
the rest of the 5th Division caught up with 
us. We left a litter of enemy hulks burning 
behind us and pressed on into the enemy 
main column. Chinese fighting vehicles 
kept coming on and we kept shooting as 
calmly as possible under the circumstances 
—one round, one turkey—losing a crew of 
our own from time to time but mostly 
wondering why we weren’t losing more. 
After the first contact we found it almost 
impossible to keep proper formation; there 
were simply so many of the enemy to 
shoot at that we didn’t think of mutual 
support. Later we didn’t let this happen, 
but in the morning action we lost some 
crews who would have been supported if 
the tactical doctrine had been followed. 


The Chinese jammed our voice circuits so 
that I was unable to take corrective action 
until we had a breathing spell. 


About an hour and a half after sunrise 
we had knocked out better than 200 enemy 
vehicles, to a loss of seven of our own out 
of the company’s original 17, and had 
broken through into an open space in the 
Chinese Army formation. Three of our 
losses occurred in the last 10 minutes, as 
the men began to lose their responsiveness 
under the onset of exhaustion. Number 
Six combat command came up to relieve 
our command and we ran around to the 
southeast and took up rear point for the 
division. We tailed the division for the 
rest of the morning and didn’t get back 
into action until the middle of the after- 
noon when the corps had been nearly en- 
circled. 


At 1500, 4 August the main bodies of 
IV US Corps and Chinese Seventh Army 
had been in contact for about 10 hours. 
Seventh Army had lost nearly three divi- 
sions destroyed against approximately 
half a division lost by opposing US forces. 
The left front of the Chinese Army had 
advanced about 60 miles since the start 
of the action and was beginning to en- 
circle IV Corps on the north. The Chinese 
purpose was to compress the US forces 
into a small area in which large-yield nu- 
clear weapons might be employed effec- 
tively, and to enable a greater part of the 
Chinese superiority in numbers to be 
brought to bear against IV Corps. 

Just after 1500, General Li was noti- 
fied that a second US force had struck his 
rear. This was the III US Corps which 
had had 150 miles farther to travel than 
IV Corps and had just caught up with 
the battle. Chinese units under fire south 
of Lake Tengiz had halted and were fight- 
ing to the northeast. The Seventh Army 
center was already thinning out as for- 
ward elements continued their effort to 
encircle IV US Corps. Under this pres- 
sure, Li divided his army, retaining five 
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of the effective divisions still remaining 
to him, and sending three back to assist 
the two which were beleaguered in his 
rear. 


The countermarch of these three divi- 
sions required the rest of the daylight 
and a considerable part of the night. By 
the time they reached the scene the rear 
guard had been destroyed and III US 
Corps was advancing at top speed in an 
effort to run up Li’s back. The US Ninth 
Army commander detached two divisions 
from III Corps during the night and di- 
rected them to bypass Li’s new rear guard 
and join IV Corps. The remaining two 
divisions of III Corps engaged the three 
Chinese divisions with which they were 
now in contact. 

With his army divided and now seriously 
hurt, Li continued the action against the 
two US Corps in two separate engage- 
ments until darkness on 5 August, when 
he attempted to disengage and link up 
with Chinese Third Army to the north. 
With III and IV US Corps at their heels, 
only remnants of Seventh Army were able 
to pass through XI US Corps and join 
Chinese Third Army in the Omsk defen- 
sive position. III and IV Corps closed up 
to the defensive perimeter on 7 August. 

Assaulted by the entire US Ninth 
Army; now combined for the first time, 
the Third Chinese Army was compressed 
against the Ob shoreline and on 9 August 
was subjected to nuclear attack. Third 
Army capitulated during the night of 9- 
10 August. 

On the 10th, news of this latest disaster 
reached Chinese Eighth Army in Dzham- 
bul. Russian forces had cut off Eighth 
Army’s escape routes and were damaging 
the Chinese severely. Now, hopelessly in- 
vested, the strategic mission forfeit, 
Eighth Army also requested terms of sur- 
render. 

As the toll of losses mounted, Ho Wei 
Chan came under increasingly bitter criti- 
cism from his own cabal in the PRC Gov- 
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ernment. Sometime before 14 August, Ho 
died—whether by his own or an assassin’s 
hand is undetermined. The junta which 
exercised temporary control of the Chinese 
Government at once withdrew the reserve 
armies from the Semipalatinsk-Novosi- 
birsk area where they had been under con- 
stant attack by the Turks since 5 August. 

Most of the survivors of the other 
Chinese professional armies accepted 
Kazakh lands and citizenship; a few 
drifted back to the homeland over the next 
two or three years as the iron grip of the 
Chinese Communist system was relaxed 
under Ho’s successors. 


Conclusion 

The advance to the Ural River in early 
July, 2002 was the high water mark of 
Chinese expansionism. The strength of 
world communism was brittle and did not 
survive the defeat in the Kirgiz Steppe 
which rolled back the Chinese tide behind 
the Dzungarian Gate. The Chinese popula- 
tion left behind in the Kazakh Republic 
became a Europeanized outpost of the 
Western World, forever blocking Asian 
ventures to the west. 

Russia under communism had prepared 
for democracy unwittingly. In Toynbee’s 
phrase: “A Western revolutionary move- 
ment ... taken up by an unwillingly 
Westernized Russia as an anti-Western 
gesture ... turned out to be a more potent 
agency of Westernization than any con- 
ventional application of the Western social 
creed.” When Chinese nuclear weapons 
devastated Moscow, a large and informed 
middle class was ready and willing to 
assume responsibility for the conduct of 
affairs of the Russian nation. With its 
highly sophisticated industrial establish- 
ment and its capable population, Russia, 
when she had thrown off the Communist 
yoke, brought new strength to the free 
democracies. 

China, after her forced withdrawal into 
the inner provinces, passed through a 
period of readjustment under the Com- 
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munist state. Destruction of a major part 
of her professional armies in the space of 
a few weeks and the loss of the vast new 
territory in which lay much of her future 
hope forced a reappraisal of policy in the 
course of which the edge of her aggressive 
program was dulled. The Mongolian Prov- 
ince rebelled and the uncertain hand of 
the Central Government failed to restrain 
the revolt. Sinkiang inclined steadily to- 
ward closer association with the Kazakh 
Republic. On the 10th anniversary of the 
defeat of the Chinese armies on the steppe, 
Sinkiang established an economic union 
with Kazakh which was the last step be- 
fore separation from the Central Chinese 
Government and political association with 
Kazakh in an independent heartland na- 
tion. 

Liquidation of the Communist system in 
China was a long and difficult process, in 
the later stages of which Chinese Govern- 
ments were no longer reluctant to ask for 
help from the free democracies. The Com- 
munist revolution had given China a mod- 
ern industrial plant at the same time that 
it destroyed ancient social patterns. The 
counterrevolution which began 4 August 
2002, a distance of 2,500 miles west of 
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Peiping, revitalized the Chinese nation; 
the period of Communist dominance fell 
into perspective as an episode in the 4,500- 
year history of Chinese culture; and China 
took her place once more in the counsels 
of the Free World as an honored and re- 
spected equal. 

A Chinese victory on the steppe would 
have submerged the south Asian rimlands 
and burst the Arab barrier to the heart of 
Africa. The flooding tide of Asian com- 
munism would have driven liberal de- 
mocracy back onto the Atlantic littoral of 
Europe and the Americas. There, invested 
by the relentless revolution of unreason, 
freedom would have sunk insensibly into 
a backwater of history. 

The Western victory preserved Europe 
and renascent Africa from the Asian bar- 
barism and created a climate in which 
states delivered from communism could 
reenter the fraternity of free nations. And 
now the Free World, delivered at last from 
the Damocles’ sword of Communist ag- 
gression which had hung over its head for 
half a century, could bend its energies 
toward solution of the fundamental prob- 
lems of human relationships on an earth 
possessed fully by mankind. 





The real strength of the Free World, the strength which will determine the 
final outcome of this struggle against communism, lies in the character, the will 


and the determination of all our people. 


If we are to be victorious, we must have the burning desire which our fore- 
fathers had to defend our ideals and we must be dedicated to these ideals with 
greater zeal than our Communist enemies are dedicated to theirs. 


We must be willing to accept whatever sacrifices are necessary to bring this 
struggle with communism to a successful conclusion. 


Assistant Secretary of the Army George H. Roderick 











SOVIET UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE CAPABILITIES 


Slavko N, Bijelajac 


Unconventional Warfare (UW) is 
a combination of guerrilla warfare, 
subversion, incitement of unrest, and 
revolt against hostile governments; 
economic, political, industrial, and 
military sabotage; assassinations, psy- 
chological warfare, and numerous 
other activities and acts. By these acts 
the enemy warmaking machine is dis- 
rupted, capability harassed, and his 
will for continuation of a war weak- 
ened or destroyed. It is waged both in 
the rear of enemy armies engaged on 
the front and within his Zone of In- 
terior where his warmaking potential 
and power (political, military, indus- 
trial, and economic) is found. 


= Unconventional Warfare plans 
and intentions and the surprise the Krem- 
lin is preparing for the United States and 
the Free World in the event of global war 
are unknown. But Soviet capabilities for 
Unconventional Warfare can be appraised 
by analysis of what they have done in the 
past, sometimes even improvising in the 
most difficult situations. The political and 
military importance which Moscow at- 
tributes to Unconventional Warfare as a 
weapon of war and the soundness and ex- 
tent of development of UW concepts and 
doctrines in the USSR must not be under- 
estimated. 

Many factors clearly indicate that this 
type warfare is very seriously considered 
by the Soviets and that they will utilize 
it to the greatest possible extent in any 


future war and whenever an opportunity 
arises in time of peace. 

Soviet Field Manuals Boyevoi Ustav 
Dlya Pychoty (Infantry Combat Regula- 
tions) and Boyevoi Ustav Dlya Viskih 
Soyedinenii (Combat Regulations for 
Higher Units) as well as others deal with 
the support which saboteurs, fifth colum- 
nists, guerrillas, and other UW elements 
will give the Red Army in its advance. 
Soviet soldiers are taught that the Com- 
munist guerrillas will organize a second 
front in enemy rear areas to support the 
Red Army; that Unconventional Warfare 
will start in France and Italy and in other 
capitalist countries. The “imperialist” ar- 
mies will have to wage a war on two 
fronts; their lines of communications will 
be destroyed, supplies cut off, and troops 
attacked. Communist comrades in “impe- 
rialist” armies will issue false orders, 
murder commanders, and make “imperi- 
alist” troops surrender to the “brotherly” 
Red Army. These are facts confirmed by 
statements made to me by numerous 
former Soviet officers, one of whom was 
chief of staff of a division in World War 
II. 

Stalin and Vyshinski 

When Stalin was interviewed by the 
United States Labor Delegation on 9 Sep- 
tember 1927 on the question, “What would 
happen if the Communist Party of the 
United States would appeal for aid to the 
Communist Party of the USSR,” he re- 
plied: 

I think the communist party of the 
USSR would render whatever assistance 


The political and military importance which Soviets attribute to Un- 
conventional Warfare as a weapon of war, and the soundness and extent 


of UW concepts and doctrines in the USSR must not be underestimated 
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it could. Indeed what would be the worth 
of the party that is in power if it refused 
to do what it could to aid the communist 
party of another country laboring under 
the yoke of capitalism? I would say that 
such a party would not be worth a penny. 

In the article “Communism and Mother- 
land,” P. W. Vyshinski wrote: 


The only determining criterion of 
revolutionary proletarian-internationalism 
is: are you for or against the USSR, the 
motherland of world’s proletariat? A real 
internationalist communist is one who 
brings his sympathy and recognition up 
to the point of practical and maximal help 
to the USSR by every means and in every 
possible form. The readiness of workers of 
any country to subject all their aims to 
strengthening the USSR is the manifes- 
tation of revolutionary internationalism 


1 Leninism, Moscow, 1934, Volume I, p. 385. 
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. Unconventional and Psychological War- 
are. 


on the part of workers of foreign coun- 
tries. The defense of USSR is the holy 
duty of every honest man everywhere and 
not only citizens of the USSR. 

Many such statements by authoritative 
sources form the basis for the Soviet 
political and military concept of Uncon- 
ventional Warfare. There is ample evi- 
dence that every Communist in foreign 
countries will have to support the USSR 
by every means and in every possible way 
—by directly or indirectly contributing to 
the Soviet UW effort. Communist Parties 
of the Free World, it must be expected, 
will, therefore, be instrumental in carry- 
ing out UW for the USSR. 

A striking example of absolute obedi- 
ence and subordination to Kremlin control 
was the full collaboration of all mid-Eu- 
ropean Communist Parties with Nazi Ger- 
many and the support of Hitler during the 
time of the Stalin-Hitler era of friendship 
(Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact) when Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, 
and other European countries were falling 
one by one into Hitler’s hands; then a 
switch of 180 degrees occurred when the 
USSR was attacked by the Germans on 
22 June 1941. The author witnessed the 
support which the Yugoslav Communist 
Party gave to Nazi and Fascist regimes 
in World War II. 

This article will not speculate about pos- 
sibilities and probabilities concerning what 
the Soviets may do in case of general war 
or in which areas of the world they may 
wage Unconventional Warfare. It should 
be noted, however, that there are about 80 
countries and areas in the world where 
the Kremlin controls the Communist Par- 
ties and organizes subversion; and we 
should remind ourselves that Soviet in- 
spired or controlled Unconventional War- 
fare is presently being waged in many 
areas of the world. 


Soviet Experience 
A short review of the past will help 
to understand what may be expected. In 
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the history of Russia typical examples 
are the guerrilla warfare operations of 
the great patriotic war of 1812, during 
World War I, 1914-18, and during the 
Civil War, 1918 to 1921. At the time of 
Napoleon’s invasion in 1812 small mili- 
tary groups were formed to organize and 
lead guerrillas. Young officers like Denis 
Davidov, Seslapin, Finger, Prince Kuda- 
shev and 50-year-old Major General Do- 
rokhov were leaders of these groups. These 
military groups were a kind of Russian 
special forces and operated in the Kaluga 
region, the Gubernias Smolensk and Mos- 
cow. Clausewitz notes in one of his works 
“that the Napoleonic Army was _ sur- 
rounded by an armed populace.” 

In World War I guerrilla activities took 
place in the area of Pinsk in the rear of 
the German front, particularly in 1915-16. 
These were organized and directed by the 
Russian Chief of Staff. The volunteers, 
officers and soldiers of the Russian Army, 
had been enrolled into small groups for 
that purpose. These again were the Rus- 
sian special forces of that time. 

In the Civil War (1918-21) the Soviet 
partisans fought against White Guard 
Armies and the British, French, Czech, 
American, and Japanese forces and gained 
a wealth of experience. The Soviets based 
their World War II concept and doctrine 
primarily on the lessons learned in that 
war. 

The Soviet World War II concept for 
UW was developed in two directions and 
for two purposes—one for Unconventional 
Warfare operations in enemy countries, 
and the other for UW in the Soviet terri- 
tories‘ if overrun by the enemy. 


Controlling Agencies 

UW in foreign countries was the 
primary responsibility of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, with the Central Commit- 
tee being responsible for control and di- 
rection in accordance with Soviet military 
plans. UW on enemy occupied Soviet soil 
was the primary responsibility of the mil- 
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itary. The Soviet masses were trained for 
UW operations by the Communist Party, 
particularly by the Communist Union of 
Youth (Comsomol), with secret police and 
Soviet Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(MVD) organizations participating in 
this effort. 

Because of the defensive war waged on 
the Soviet soil in World War II the So- 
viets had to concentrate on UW activities 
behind German lines in order to relieve 
the critical military situation. Later, when 
the Red Army was able to check the Ger- 
man penetration, the Soviet Government 
started supporting UW in the areas out- 
side the Soviet Union (Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and else- 
where). Personnel, the military teams, 
materiel, and Soviet radio propaganda, 
such as that from the Tiflis radio station, 
were used for that purpose. Before that 
time the Allies alone directed UW efforts 
in European countries mostly for the 
purpose of alleviating the very critical 
Soviet military situation. 


This particular situation of World War 
II must not delude us into the belief that 
the Soviets may not start UW in other 
countries at the very beginning of a fu- 
ture war. 


Effective guerrilla warfare in World 
War II was instituted on Soviet soil by 
the High Command. Generally speaking, 
only when the Soviet High Command had 
infiltrated teams into areas occupied by 
the German Army were guerrilla units 
organized and put into action. Until that 
time neither Soviet civilians nor military 
personnel of the Red Army isolated in 
enemy rear areas cared to do anything. Of 
course, there were exceptions. I had the 
opportunity to talk with Soviet guerril- 
las and saboteurs, mostly members of 
Comsomol, who had attacked the German 
rear the very moment when German forces 
entered their area. I learned from them 
that those operations were mostly the de- 
fensive destruction of war materials and 
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foodstuffs left by the Soviet troops in a 
hasty withdrawal. At any rate, they were 
very useful operations. 


Direction Necessary 

The Soviet High Command soon learned 
that the infiltration of trained teams was 
the most effective way of starting guer- 
rilla warfare and that UW must be di- 
rected if it is to be useful to the Soviet 
war effort. 

Soon after the start of the war a Cen- 
tral Staff for direction of UW activities, 
called the Central Partisan Staff, was 
created in Moscow. The Germans knew 
that any forces employed in Russia would 
encounter partisans. But successful stag- 
ing of large-scale UW operations by the 
Central Partisan Staff of the Red Army 
was made possible only by the German 
occupation policy. Of the two forms of 
dictatorship the Russian masses chose that 
of the Soviets, not of the Germans. As 
early as Autumn 1941 many large-scale, 
well-organized guerrilla attacks took place. 
On many nights German rear command- 
ers identified in their zones 1,200 to 1,600 
incidents of railroad track demolitions; 
this was in addition to the numerous open 
guerrilla attacks against German troops.’ 

Soviet teams trained for UW were 
dropped primarily in areas in which there 
were large numbers of Soviet officers sep- 
arated from their units and cut off in the 
enemy rear. Their strength varied from 
only five to 15 personnel because trained 
active officers could be found by the teams 
on the spot at the moment of or soon after 
infiltration. 

In addition to guerrilla units these 
teams organized an underground, intelli- 
gence nets, evasion and eScape mecha- 
nisms, saboteurs, and other UW elements. 
Hundreds of stronger, better organized, 
and trained Soviet teams from Moscow 
and Kuibyshev were infiltrated into en- 
emy held areas soon after they were over- 





2 Walter Goerlitz, War Without Mercy, Partisan 
Warfare, 1939-1945. 
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run, where resistance existed, or where it 
could be developed. This happened mainly 
in the winter of 1941. These teams or- 
ganized the civilian population involving 
about 150,000 guerrillas, operating in the 
rear of the German Army Group Center 
alone.® 


The Red Air Force was capable of sup- 
plying by air all the guerrilla units and or- 
ganizations with ample explosives, weap- 
ons, ammunition, food, communication 
equipment, medical supplies, and addi- 
tional experts.‘ Generals and Communist 
Party high officials flew in and out of 
guerrilla operational areas almost at will. 
Numerous landing strips were constructed 
in a short time. The Soviet showed a ter- 
rific capability to improvise, thus making 
UW a most efficient weapon. The UW 
campaign was considered extremely suc- 
cessful and in the estimation of German 
experts it contributed greatly to the de- 
feat of the German Army on the Eastern 
Front.’ 

The Central Partisan Staff of the Red 
Army in Moscow was headed by Shcher- 
bakov, a member of Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, and by Marshal 
Voroshilov. German sources mention the 
name of General Ponomarenko also.’ The 
First Chairman of this staff was Nikita 
Khrushchev the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and 
Korothchenko was Secretary of the CC of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party. This 
staff included secretaries of Communist 
Parties of. provinces and regions which 
had been occupied by the Germans. In 
addition to this staff in Moscow (later 
moved to STAVKA where Soviet Supreme 
Command was located) the regional staffs 
were organized in enemy rear areas. Smo- 
lensk, Briansk, Zhitomir, Poleski, Odessa, 
io Walter Goerlitz, Der Zweite Weltkrieg,. 1939- 

*German General A. Ratcliffe, Partisan Warfare 
Project. 

5 Ibid. 

® Walter Goerlitz, War Without Mercy, Partisan 
Warfare, 1939-1945. 
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Kiev, and other areas had such staffs for 
on the spot coordination of UW efforts of 
several teams and in several operational 
areas. 


Unconventional Warfare Schools 

Schools for UW in the Soviet Union 
were under supervision of the Central 
Staff in close conjunction with the Gen- 
eral Staff, the Chief of Political Adminis- 
tration of the Soviet Army and Ministry 
of State Security. It is not known how 
many schools there were in existence in 
peacetime, and as for the time of the war, 
the existence of only some of them is 
now known to us. One was in Tikhonov, 
south of Moscow. One was located in the 
district of Kuibyshev. In this the student 
body was made up of officers from the 
rank of lieutenant to lieutenant colonel. 
Operation was directly under the General 
Staff of the Red Army. 

Several other schools and training cen- 
ters were established for the same purpose 
in the area of Moscow. One school and 
training center was also located in the 
city of Engels on the Volga River. In 
addition, several airborne schools and cen- 
ters prepared students of the guerrilla 
schools for jumping. In the Central Staff 
itself courses were held for preparation 
of high ranking officers for UW. This 
staff also conducted a school for intelli- 
gence experts, and held seminars, lec- 
tures, and conferences for indoctrination 
of high ranking Red Army generals and 
Communist Party officials in UW. 

Courses in the Soviet UW schools lasted 
four to six months depending on the type 
of work for which students were being 
prepared. A daily schedule consisted of 
10 working hours and a week consisted of 
six and one-half working days. Subjects 
taught emphasized area knowledge in- 
cluding the geographic, ethnographic, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, linguistic, and 
other characteristics of the region into 
which teams were to be infiltrated. 

As for the Soviet inspired UW in for- 
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eign countries in World War II, it may be 
said that it represented a significant con- 
tribution to their war effort. Communist 
Parties in countries where it was waged 
were acting for the Soviets. To these only 
agents from the Soviet Union were infil- 
trated because UW trained teams were 
desperately needed for deployment in the 
Soviet soil, to prevent the catastrophic 
situation caused by the German onslaught. 
However, immediately after the Soviets 
succeeded in stopping the German Army 
and could breathe a little more freely, 
they dropped their UW teams into foreign 
areas of political and military importance. 

Personnel of these Soviet teams desig- 
nated for deployment into foreign areas 
were trained in the same schools and cen- 
ters as those used on the Russian soil. 
They were carefully selected and many 
generals of the Red Army were employed 
for this purpose. 


Lessons May Mislead 

The lessons we may learn from what 
the Soviets did in the first phase of World 
War II should not mislead us because the 
situation was different from what Mos- 
cow intended. Soviet war plans were for- 
cibly changed by reason of the situation 
with which the USSR was confronted from 
the first day of the war; it was the most 
critical situation in the Soviet military 
history. Contrary to how the Soviets acted 
in World War II we must expect, if war 
comes, that the Kremlin will start UW 
in foreign countries on D-day or even 
earlier. Therefore, they will develop that 
type of UW capability to the greatest de- 
gree in peacetime. We must expect em- 
ployment of Soviet teams in all the areas 
of strategic, economic, and political im- 
portance to them and in which Commu- 
nist Parties will exist. These parties may 
start UW even before M-day if so or- 
dered. Harassment of US and allied lines 
of communication and creation of chaos in 
the rear of US and allied forces will be 
the initial operations. The specially trained 
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and selected cadre of Communist Parties 
in foreign countries will create favorable 
conditions for infiltration of Soviet teams, 
agents, and saboteurs, and provide recep- 
tion committees and safe bases for them. 

And what are the Soviets preparing for 
the future? 

There is no doubt that UW is consid- 
ered a strong weapon of war. According 
to Soviet doctrine the Communist Parties 
of the world must fight for the mother- 
land Russia whenever such a situation 
arises; whenever they are found in the 
rear of the capitalist enemy. War is but a 
continuation of Communist revolutionary 
policy by other means, and war for Com- 
munist Parties means UW, guerrilla war- 
fare, sabotage, harassment, assassinations, 
and destruction of capitalist industries and 
forces and creation of chaos. 


Sound Concept 

The Soviet concept is sound. Guerrilla 
warfare offers exceptional possibilities 
and, according to them, an inestimable 
force which must be made a factor of 
maximum organized strength of the So- 
viet and of international communism. UW 
forces are considered an_ indispensable 
weapon of future war. Persistent and care- 
ful preparations for UW is a must of So- 
viet policy. It is armed warfare deep in 
the rear of the enemy with the aim to 
disorganize and disrupt his rear areas. 
Soviet controlled UW forces are considered 
the most effective means of the stra- 
tegic reconnaissance, and are a psycho- 
logical and political weapon of tremen- 
dous importance. UW is prepared for as 
systematically as conventional war, if not 
more so. 

The Soviet capability for UW in for- 
eign countries will increase or decrease 
with the strength of Communist Parties 
in the areas in which they intend to wage 
it. One must never underestimate the 
Communists, no matter where they live 
and to which nation they belong. Their 
moral standards are the same every- 


where. “At the root of communist moral- 
ity,” said Lenin, “lies the struggle for the 
consolidation of communism. Therefore, 
from the point of view of communist mo- 
rality only those acts are moral which 
contribute to the building up of a new 
communist society.” According to the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia: “The teach- 
ing of hatred for the enemies of commu- 
nism enriches the conception of socialist 
humanism, by distinguishing it from sug- 
ary and hypocritical philanthropy.” In his 
book, Great Patriotic War, Stalin said: 
“It is impossible to conquer an enemy 
without having learned to hate him with 
all the might of one’s soul.” Soviet mili- 
tary consider the Communists in foreign 
countries the second front of the Red 
Army. 

The era of nuclear weapons did not 
change Soviet UW concepts and doctrines 
a great deal. Soviets contend that nuclear 
weapons alone cannot solve the problem 
of future war, or win a victory by them- 
selves. UW will be used to offset a pos- 
sible advantage of Western Nations in 
military technology. In addition, the So- 
viets contend that if cities, industries, and 
armies are destroyed by nuclear weapons, 
there will remain people and eventually 
remnants of armed forces able to engage 
the enemy in Unconventional Warfare, 
harass him, and deprive him of a final 
victory. Disaster and confusion which may 
result in foreign countries as the result of 
the use of nuclear weapons will create 
favorable conditions for the Soviet agents, 
spies, assassins, saboteurs, and trained 
UW teams. 


Emphasis Increasing 

From the analysis of what the Soviets 
have done in the past, from studies and 
statements made by former Soviet officers 
and officials, and from the Soviet political 
and military doctrine it is understood that 
the Kremlin is constantly increasing the 
UW capability. Some people wrongly be- 
lieve that UW for World War II was not 
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the subject of Soviet advance peacetime 
preparation. This belief is based on what 
happened in 1941, but the Soviets were 
forced to improvise because of an unfore- 
seen situation which developed from the 
first day of German attack. The German 
blitzkrieg resulted in two and one-half 
million prisoners in two months—unheard 
of in history. Entire armies surrendered 
and brought confusion to the Soviet High 
Command. Aleksei Fyodorov, the First 
Secretary of the Chernigov Oblast’s Com- 
munist Party, shortly after the blitzkrieg 
started was told by Nikita Khrushchev 
that plans for UW had indeed been laid 
very early at all-Union and Union Repub- 
lic levels.’ That confirms that military 
plans have been worked out. Evidently 
the lack of detailed preparation on the 
regional and local levels was an inevita- 
ble corollary of the prevailing Soviet doc- 
trine of offensive war. The Soviet did not 
recognize the possibility of being forced 
to wage UW on Soviet soil, therefore, 
lower executive echelons were not pre- 
pared. 

Incidentally, Nikita Khrushchev directed 
preparations for UW in the Ukraine and 
succeeded in organizing numerous parti- 
san units, including a powerful under- 
ground network, diversionists, saboteurs, 
and spies for the entire Ukraine before 
the town of Kiev, where his headquarters 
was located, fell into German hands. 
Khrushchev is today the indisputable boss 
of the Kremlin. Marshal Klementi Vo- 
roshilov, a hero of the Soviet partisan 
movement, is actual president of USSR. 

According to statements by former So- 
viet officers and officials Soviet peacetime 
preparations for UW may be of two types: 
for waging it on the Soviet soil and for 
waging it in foreign countries. The first 
type consists of the advance organization 
of technical and material base, selection 
and training of leading cadres, elabora- 

7 Aleksei Fyodorov, The Underground Obkom in 


Action (Moscow: Voennoye Izdatelstvo Min. V. S 
S. SSSR, 1947). 
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tion of concepts, doctrines, and tactics, 
and psychological preparation of the So- 
viet peoples. Operational areas already 
have been defined and where possible 
preparations are being made within USSR 
and satellite countries. 


Into preparations and the increase of 
UW capabilities comes Soviet propaganda 
which incessantly praises the exploits of 
legendary guerrilla and underground he- 
roes trying to create a cult of UW. The 
market is flooded with a great quantity 
of books relating stories of guerrilla war- 
fare in the past, the techniques of fight- 
ing, and the rewards the participants re- 
ceived from the Soviet Government. The 
Soviet radio is making frequent reference 
to guerrilla warfare in the past and the 
lessons learned from it. The same is done 
with Soviet films. 

In the second preparation are teams to 
be infiltrated into enemy rear areas. Coun- 
tries such as France—across which the 
US Army lines of communications lead— 
and North Italy are the most probable 
target areas; Greece, Denmark, North 
Africa, Middle East countries, and the 
selected countries in the Far East and 
Pacific also may be areas of Soviet in- 
terest. 


The Soviet Union does not stand alone 
in this business. Not only the Soviet Com- 
munist Party but the Communist Parties 
of satellites will be used for sabotage, 
subversion, and guerrilla warfare in for- 
eign countries. The Polish, Czech, French, 
Hungarian, and, perhaps, Yugoslav Com- 
munist Parties are today actively support- 
ing guerrilla movements in North Africa 
and the Middle and Far East. During the 
Sixth Congress of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party in 1952, Tito, Gjilas, and Ran- 
kovich—all leaders of the party—promised 
openly in their speeches to give full sup- 
port to Tunisian and Algerian rebels and 
to all others who will start fighting West- 
ern “imperialists.” Yugoslav ships carry- 
ing weapons to these rebels were seized. 
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S, Among the best Soviet agents operating Khrushchev, who has personal experience 
0- in the Middle Eastern countries, Czech, in UW and is a firm believer in that form 
ly Greek, Armenian, Yugoslav, French, and of warfare, is today not only the boss of the 
le other minorities are found. They have con- Soviet Communist Party but of the Soviet 
R tributed significantly to the increase in Union and the Red Army. The Kremlin 
the influence of Soviets over Egypt and is still issuing orders to the Communist 
of the Arab League. Parties of the world. 
ja : The Free World will most probably be 
of Conclusion faced with a difficult situation if a gen- 
re In concluding it is correct to state that eral war should come. It will have a 
he the Soviets have a great UW capability crucial task of fighting against Soviet in- 
ty and will strive to increase it in the future spired and controlled UW. Anti-Uncon- 
r- to support Kremlin plans. Where Soviet ventional Warfare, therefore, is becoming 
at- personnel will not be suitable for the job, the subject of much greater concern than 
"e- peoples of the satellites will be used. ever before in history. 
he 
ce 
he 
ne 
Historically, whenever a major development has taken place in military 
to technology, its very magnitude has tended to affect people’s sense of perspec- 
m- tive. There has been an inclination to believe that the new capability changes 
the all the existing rules. I do not intend to minimize in the slightest degree the 
“a importance of the developments which have occurred to date and which can 
ble be anticipated in the future. Certainly, these developments have vastly ex- 
sa tended the dimensions of our capabilities and of our problems. 
or We must take full advantage of these developments. They add enormously 
in- to the effectiveness with which we can conduct military operations on the 
land, at sea, and in the air. However, they do not in any way substitute for 
ale the continuing necessity to fight successfully on the land, at sea, and in the air. 
»m- All military operations today are highly complex, and they show every 
ties indication of growing more so. As in the past, it is impossible to conceive of 
ize, any type of modern military operation which can be effectively carried out— 
for- and successfully concluded—solely by forces operating in one single element, 
ich, or employing one single weapons system. Invariably, the special skills, capa- 
om- bilities, and orientations of all of our military services will be involved. Truly, 
ort- as President Eisenhower has stated, ‘Separate ground, sea, and air warfare 
rica} is gone forever.’ 
the General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
mu- 
van- 
ised 
sup- 
and 
‘est- 
rry- 
ized. 
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Material for this article was fur- 
nished by Headquarters United States 
Army Armor School, Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky.—Editor. 
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, first military activity in the vi- 
cinity of what is now Fort Knox was the 
occupation of Fort Hill, in the north- 
eastern part of the reservation, by troops 
of General Buell in 1862. Two years later 
Confederate troops under General Morgan 
passed through the area and crossed the 
Ohio River at Brandenburg, a town about 
17 miles northwest of the post. This was 
the famous raid which resulted in the 
capture of General Morgan. 

No record exists of further military 
activity in this vicinity until 1903, when 
part of the present acreage of the post 
was used for maneuvers. In January 1918 
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—to give troops stationed at Camp Taylor, 
on the outskirts of Louisville, a place to 
march to and maneuver—10,000 acres of 
the present post were leased, and in June 
of that year 40,000 acres were purchased. 

The camp was named Camp Henry Knox 
in honor of Major General Henry Knox, 
Chief of Field Artillery from 1775 to 
1782, Chief of Staff of the Army from 
1782 to 1783, and Secretary of War from 
1785 to 1794. 

It was intended to start a firing and 
training center for artillery, and steps 
were taken to set up such a center. Suffi- 
cient housing was constructed for 22,700 
troops, but the post was never put into 
full operation. In 1922 it was decided that 
Camp Knox could not be retained as a 
permanent post, but would be kept as a 
training area for V Corps troops; artil- 
lery activities were moved to Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. During the years 1926-28 the 
post was designated a National Forest 
and turned over to civilian caretakers. In 
1932 Camp Knox was designated Fort 
Knox, a permanent military establishment. 


History 

The Armored Force School and Replace- 
ment Training Center were activated at 
Fort Knox on 1 October 1940. Immediate 
problems facing the school were the es- 
tablishment of a curriculum, procurement 
of instructors, and location of housing for 
classrooms, offices, student billets, and 
numerous other facilities. 

The first students arrived 4 November 
1940 in the midst of construction work. 
The training load increased as facilities 
were completed and reached a peak of 


Continuing its established traditions, the US Army Armor School is 
fulfilling its mission of developing and teaching the tactics and tech- 


niques of armor units and training leaders and specialists for those units 
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1,440 officers and 22,500 enlisted men 
graduated in one year. 

The US Army Armor School, since its 
inception, has graduated more than 161,- 
000 officer and enlisted students. This num- 
ber includes students from most of the 
nations of the Free World. 

The flexibility and capacity of the 
school were clearly demonstrated upon the 
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Mission 

The mission of the US Army Armor 
School is to develop and teach the tactics 
and techniques of armor units, to include 
units of the armored division, tank and 
reconnaissance units of infantry and air- 
borne divisions, the armored cavalry reg- 
iment, and the armor group. 


In performing this mission, the US 








Tank Monument on Dixie Highway six 


outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In Jan- 
uary 1950 there were 925 students en- 
rolled; in January 1952 there were 2,614. 

The school has 45 conference type class- 
rooms; 32 shop type classrooms; 12 class- 
rooms suitable for conference or shop; two 
amphitheaters; and two large auditori- 
ums. Other facilities, such as theaters, 
ranges, and driving courses, are available. 

To prepare training aids and materials, 
the school has a field printing plant and 
a training aids shop. Any type of printing 
desired may be produced, as well as charts, 
slides, posters, maps, and overlays. 
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miles north of Fort Knox, Kentucky 


Army Armor School, through its instruc- 
tion: 

1. Prepares officers for duty as com- 
petent commanders of armor units. 

2. Prepares officers as members of staffs, 
to include functions and responsibliities 
of the division general staff. 

3. Familiarizes armor officers with the 
tactics and techniques of the associated 
arms 

4. Ensures understanding of, and indoc- 
trination and training in, the teamwork 
necessary in combined operations of the 
Army-Air Force-Navy service team. 
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5. Trains officers and enlisted men as 
armor instructors. 

6. Trains enlisted men as leaders and 
technicians of armor units. 

In the development of armor tactics and 
techniques, the US Army Armor School 
serves as an agency of the Commanding 
General, United States Continental Army 
Command. 

In addition to its regular courses of in- 
struction, the US Army Armor School 
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Reserve, National Guard, and Regular 
Army and to students of the Senior Di- 
vision, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
It furnishes instructional material to the 
Reserve components and, when requested, 
gives assistance to the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, United States Army Re- 
serve units, and the National Guard in 
the conduct of their summer training. 
The school is responsible for the prep- 
aration of field and technical manuals, 
and assists in the preparation, processing, 





Headquarters United States Army Armor Center, Fort Knox, Kentucky 


prepares and conducts special courses such 
as short courses for the National Guard 
and the United States Army Reserve; 
orientation courses for Active Army per- 
sonnel; and special transition courses on 
new equipment as prescribed by the United 
States Continental Army Command. It 
prepares Army extension courses in ar- 
mor and allied subjects, and administers 
these courses to armor personnel of the 


and revision of instructional manuals, 
training films, and publications. The Ar- 
mor School also disseminates information 
on armor doctrine relative to tactics, train- 
ing, and administration formulated by, 
and used at, the school. 

The official United States Army photo- 
graphs accompanying this article indicate 
the varied scope of activities conducted at 
the school. 
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Gaffey Hall, Headquarters US Army Armor School, Fort Knox, Kentucky 
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Harris Hall, Headquarters of the Communications Department, US Army Armor School 
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Aerial view of the flag at Brooks Field, US Army Armor Center Headquarters, Theater 
Number 1, brick mess, and civic center 
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The United States Bullion Depository is located at Fort Knox, Kentucky 
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Above left, basic officer students check tank maintenance in the field. Above right, tank 
platoon and armored infantry platoon fire the “mad minute” at the Armor Firepower 
Demonstration. Below, students of an advanced noncommissioned officers’ class study 
the power train of an M59 Armored Personnel Carrier in the Automotive Department. 
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Students receiving training on the M48 tank turret trainer 
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Students of an advanced noncommissioned officers’ class study the wiring circuit of an 
M41 light tank, Automotive Department, US Army Armor School 
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Displays used in the Senior Officers’ Preventive Maintenance Course 
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S CIENTIFIC breakthrough” has been 
the watchword of American civil and mili- 
tary thinking of this decade. In a world 
made ever smaller by the progress of the 
physical sciences, too little attention is 
given to the social sciences, which will in 
the long run determine our ability to live 
together, and thereby to survive. Some 
advanced students of the art of war have 
little appetite for the study of geopolitics 
or history, much less language and the 
understanding of foreign peoples. 

In view of this preoccupation with 
science and technology, especially in dis- 
“eussions of war and the nature of war, it 
may be well to take a broader and more 
comprehensive view of some basic defini- 
tions and concepts of war, and the place 


of war in the scheme of things, for war 
does not exist in a vacuum. It is caused by 
the social, economic, and political climate 
of the contending societies, and it is af- 
fected by this climate and by its physical 
environment. 

War can be best understood if it is 
thought of as a form of politics. Politics, 
in turn, is the means by which differences 
of opinion or interests among groups of 
people are reconciled. That is the sub- 
stance of war: it is an instrument of 
policy employed in the pursuit of national 
objectives after other means have failed. 
War has no point except as it is defined in 
terms of a political goal. Thus when two 
states adopt objectives which are irrecon- 
cilably conflicting, and both sides employ 


An integrated program for the accomplishment of freeing nations from 
Communist control will provide for the use of all the instruments of 


policy in a flexible proportion tailored to adjust to specific tasks 
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one or more of their instruments of policy 
in pursuit of their respective objectives, 
these nations are at war. The war will 
continue until one or the other abandons 
its objective and alters its policies and 
actions accordingly. 

It takes two to make peace a fact but 
one is enough to make war. A state of war 
will not cease to exist because one party 
does not wish it or refuses to recognize it. 
Nor does a state of war depend upon the 
presence of overt combat between regular 
military forces. 

The forms of war have been classified 
and categorized to the point of utter con- 
fusion. We hear of total war, general war, 
limited war, local war, peripheral war, 
cold war, psychological war, and economic 
war. War is either limited or it is not. 

It may be limited as to locale, means, 
and objective. Of the three, the latter is 
the decisive limitation. If the objectives of 
one or both sides strike at the vital in- 
terests, such as the security and survival 
of the other, the state of war which exists 
is unlimited as regards objectives. If the 
conflict can be said to be global, it is un- 
limited as to locale. And if the contestants 
are employing all of the means at their 
disposal and exploit all the elements of 





Major Robert K. Cunningham is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan. Com- 
missioned in 1942, he commanded an 
armored infantry company of the 6th Ar- 
mored Division in Europe during World 
War II. A senior Army aviator and senior 
parachutist, he served at the Airborne 
School and with the 3d Battalion, 503d 
Airborne Infantry as executive officer. He 
also has been assigned as aviation officer 
with the 2d Infantry Division and Korean 
Communications Zone in Korea; opera- 
tions officer, Aviation Section, Headquar- 
ters Seventh Army; and as aviation officer, 
Headquarters V Corps. Upon completion 
of the Regular Course of the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College in 
June 1959, he was assigned to his present 
position with the Infantry Branch, Offi- 
cers’ Assignment Division, Office of The 
Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C 
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their power to capacity, the war is un- 
limited as regards means. A war which is 
unlimited in all three respects is a total 
war. 

Factors Affecting War Today 


The most important fact of political life 
of the 20th century is the presence of 
militant communism, which by definition 
irrevocably aspires to become world com- 
munism. To date it has seized control of 
two of the world’s great states. By its very 
nature a state of war exists between it and 
any opposing system. The Communist ob- 
jectives of world domination are opposed 
by the United States objectives of security. 
Therefore, a state of war exists between 
the two. As James Burnham emphasizes 
in The Coming Defeat of Communism: 

From the point of view of objective—the 
present war is unlimited. (The Commu- 
nist) objective, openly proclaimed and 
never varied, is a Communist monopoly of 
power in the entire world: (a) World 
Federation of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
As defined by objectives, it is hard to 
imagine how a war could be less limited. 


It is unnecessary to repeat here the often 
quoted legacy of Peter the Great and 
Lenin’s Collected Works to emphasize the 
magnitude of the threat posed by the com- 
bination, in Soviet Russia, of the tradi- 
tional imperialism of the czars and the far 
more dangerous dogma of international 
communism which appeals to the very peo- 
ple it seeks to subvert. Communism is like 
a stream pouring into a natural basin. It 
will fili up the lowest most accessible areas 
first, sending probing fingers into low- 
lying regions at each successive level of 
the rising water. Where a dam is built 
to block the advancing water, it will build 
up behind it, while it penetrates instead 
some other undiked lowland. 

The factor of inevitability in their dog- 
ma permits the Communists to bide their 
time, applying pressure where resistance 
is weakest, filling every political and mili- 
tary vacuum, but never paying more for 
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a gain than it is worth, and never expos- 
ing their base of power to undue risk. 
There will be periods of relaxed tension 
for their own purposes, but Communists 
do not believe in the possibility of ex- 
tended peaceful coexistence. 

Thus far the Soviet Union has been 
phenomenally successful in using the “nib- 
bling” technique along the periphery of 
her empire. China was the biggest bite, of 
course, and is estimated to have cost the 
Kremlin half a billion dollars over a 23- 
year period. This is remarkably cheap 
compared to the price the United States 
paid for Louisiana and Alaska. In Korea 
and Berlin the Communists settled for a 
stalemate when their challenge was met. 
Only in Yugoslavia have they suffered a 
reverse; but even this lone setback cannot 
be credited to any American offensive. 

Our policy of containment is predicated 
on this “water level’ concept of Commu- 
nist aggression. It is axiomatic that we 
must be able to defend as well as to attack, 
and that the economy of force requires the 
defense. We must be able to contain pene- 
trations which cannot be prevented and 
reduce those which have been contained. 
Deterrence is an extension of this de- 
fensive policy designed to maintain the 
status quo. It is the task of first priority. 
If we do not survive, we cannot prevail. 

Assuming for the moment that we are 
successful everywhere in building dikes 
against the rising tide of communism, and 
that we never run out of sandbags, can 
there be any end to it—unless the water 
is shut off at the source? The best that 
can be expected of the defense is a draw. 
The US objectives of the security of An- 
glo-America and her fundamental values 
and institutions are compatible with a 
stalemate, if achieved. The aggressive ob- 
jectives of communism are not. It follows 
that achievement of US objectives would 
be tantamount to the defeat of world com- 
munism. Therefore, the United States has 
the implied objective of defeating world 
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communism. Whether this goal can be at- 
tained will depend on our ability to effect 
a basic change in the nature of commu- 
nism, or to wrest all major states from its 
control. A strategy of defense alone can- 
not accomplish this purpose. 

A second important environmental fac- 
tor in the consideration of war today is 
the fact that the world’s states are in 
sharply differing stages of life. The lack 
of even relative uniformity is an unstable 
condition. The first nation-states to be 
formed from the breakup of the feudal 
system have had their day of glory and 
are in decline. At present, they are strug- 
gling to free themselves from the past and 
keep pace with the need to form larger 
and more efficient political and economic 
units. 

The so-called super-states are flourish- 
ing centers of power. Anglo-Americans en- 
joy an ever higher standard of living. The 
Soviet Union is advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Already, however, the handwriting 
is on the wall. The world is becoming so 
small so rapidly that the superpowers too 
must look to the formation of larger units. 


Contrasted to these are the states which 
are now awakening to the powerful force 
of nationalism or in its bellicose climax 
find themselves beyond self-control. While 
the early states enjoyed a period of power 
and grandeur measured in centuries, the 
increased rate of change in the modern 
world may well rush the underdeveloped 
states through the turmoil and growing 
pains of nationhood to maturity in a far 
shorter period. 

However inimical the growing power 
of the Soviet Colonial Empire, an even 
more potent force (and another factor to 
consider) is present in man’s aspirations 
for a better life. This dynamic quest is 
gaining momentum with revolutionary 
explosiveness in the backward areas of 
the world and will not be denied. To the 
West it presents a challenge and offers an 
opportunity. Both East and West are 
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attempting to be identified with this mas- 
sive human awakening. The system which 
best satisfies these aspirations for politi- 
cal, economic, and social progress will 
have gained a decisive advantage. Com- 
munism has seized an early lead in China 
and is making an all-out effort in all other 
strategic areas of this new revolution. 

The fourth major factor in the environ- 
ment of the waning 20th century is the 
scientific revolution. Its promise may mean 
a better life for millions of the world’s 
people—or a much shorter life. Weapons 
available, or soon to be available, to both 
sides provide a capability of mutual de- 
struction. This raises the problem of phys- 
ical survival. All the good and righteous 
schemes for “one world” will be for naught 
if we fail to bring the human race through 
essentially intact. 

In Geographic Understanding for Po- 
litical Survival and Progress, Richard 
Hartshorne says: 

Some would have us leap over the prob- 
lems of survival to the goal of progress, 
forgetting that progress takes time. Un- 
less we have the power necessary to sur- 
vive through that time, we cannot reach 
progress. The progress we seek... is 
the development of an international order 
strong enough to assure that the prob- 
lems among states will be solved without 
recourse to the destructive decision of 
war. An international order can be only 
as strong as the strength of the states 
supporting it with their power, as against 
the strength of those opposing it. Hence 
the prerequisites for progress and sur- 
vival are the same: power to maintain 
security of peoples against aggression. 


Lessons of History 
Turning from the present to the past, 
what lessons does history offer which will 
assist in determining the nature of war in 
the future?* 





*Major General E. G. Wheeler, United States 
Army, The Army of the Future—Lessons of His- 
tory. Speech to the Army’s Historical Advisory Com- 
mittee, 29 April 1957. 


First.—Military men are innately con- 
servative. Although they search for im- 
proved methods, they proceed only re- 
luctantly from the proved to the untried. 
Nevertheless, that which has shown itself 
successful for one war may not be ade- 
quate for a succeeding one. The pace of 
technology in modern times has placed a 
premium on insight, decisiveness, and bold 
innovation. 

Second.—War is a political act. Those 
who have ignored this lesson have had 
reason to regret it. Not the least of those 
who failed to accept this dictum has been 
the United States. There is no way to 
calculate the loss of blood and treasure 
resulting from this failure. Nor can we 
conclude with assurance which wars might 
have been avoided altogether. 

Third.—Military forces reflect the so- 
ciety from which they derive. Thus the 
United States tries to harness science and 
technology for the benefit of man. We put 
a high value on human life. We place a 
premium on initiative and ingenuity. It 
is only natural that our military forces 
should be governed by the same factors. 
It follows that if we would understand 
the approach to military problems made 
by our allies and our enemies, we should 
study their culture. 


Fourth.—The one constant factor in 
war is man. He does not change basically. 
According to Lynn Montross in War 
Through the Ages: 


If the experience of the centuries teaches 
any one enduring lesson, it is that man’s 
heart has never been changed by any new 
weapons his mind has conceived. 


Man’s courage, skill, morale, and esprit 
is the most important single factor in war. 
Although we properly substitute machines 
for men as far as possible, we,dare not 
confuse pushbuttons with men as being the 
decisive factor. One of Napoleon’s most 
famous dictums reads, “The morale is to 
the material in war as three to one.” 
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FifthFirepower, mobility, and com- 
munications continue to be the keys to 
military organization. If victory has 
smiled on the commander of the big bat- 
talions, it has smiled more frequently on 
the commander who most effectively com- 
bined firepower, mobility, and command 
control. 

Sixth—The means and destructiveness 
of war have run in cycles, as has the pre- 
dominance of mass, mobility, and fire- 
power. Although it is foolish to permit the 
conclusions deduced from the cycles of 
war in the past to draw us into wishful 
thinking about the future, a study of the 
Thirty Years’ War offers some interesting 
possibilities for the limitation of war in 
the future. By 1648 there was no decision 
in favor of either of the two sides which 
had so long divided Europe. These ideo- 
logical wars of religion had produced a 
scale of unrestrained violence and devasta- 
tion unparalleled since the relative peace 
of the Roman world collapsed under the 
impact of local civil war and invasion. The 
mixture of religious passion and the new 
spirit of nationalism formed an explosive 
compound, as will the mixture of com- 
munism, or freedom, with the rise of 
modern nationalism in underdeveloped 
areas. 


Tired men might well have concluded, 
as they conclude today, that ideological 
war will go on until Europe is destroyed, 
and that since the question at stake is so 
important and the sides so evenly bal- 
anced, no limitation of war is possible. 
Instead, our ancestors, seeing that they 
were approaching a precipice, faced about 
and by an unspoken but real agreement, 
stopped fighting unlimited war. It has 
been said that the wars of the 18th century 
were limited because they were fought for 
limited aims and no fundamental prin- 
ciples were involved. This is not altogether 
true. Rules generally were kept because 
of a realization of the greater evils of 
extremes in violence, a maturing habit of 
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limitation, and an absence of any radically 
new developments in the period. 
Seventh.—Experience shows that an in- 
crease in the savagery of war is apt to 
follow new political, ideological, or tech- 
nical developments which unsettle the 
existing order. The Thirty Years’ War 
provides an example of the effect of three 
such developments simultaneously: the in- 
vention of the cannon, the upsurge of 
nationalism, and the split in religion. 
Eighth—wWars usually begin before the 
outbreak of hostilities. World War I was 
well under way before the assassination 
of Ferdinand. World War II did not begin 
in August 1939, but some years earlier in 
Manchuria, in the Rhineland, in Ethiopia, 
in Spain, in Austria, and in the Sudeten- 
land. It is difficult to tell exactly when a 
war starts. There are examples of wars 
which did not break into open hostilities, 
and of others which might not have had 
an overt phase had the recognition and 
preventive action occurred early. 
Ninth—The theory of maintaining 
peace through a balance of power is mis- 
leading. It could be more accurately termed 
peace through an imbalance of power. The 
few great periods of world peace have 
been enforced on the terms of the pre- 
dominant, unchallenged, center of power, 
as in the case of the Pax Romana and 
Pax Britannica. Even these peaceful years 
were only relatively so; conflict still 
existed, but it was limited to something 
less than a serious challenge to the vital 
interests of the center of power. On the 
other hand, some of thé most vicious and 
devastating wars have been contests be- 
tween approximately equal forces. 


Projections to the Future 

In the light of the discussion thus far, 
what is to be expected in the future? It is 
clear that the three unsettling effects 
present at the close of the Middle Ages 
are present today and will continue into 
the foreseeable future. There is the all- 
pervading ideological conflict between 
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East and West, the dynamism of the uni- 
versal rise in human expectations com- 
bined with rampant nationalism, and the 
accelerating rate of technological advance. 
Conditions are ripe for a war as passion- 
ate and devastating as any major war in 
history. The ideological nature of the con- 
flict transcends national boundaries. It 
tends to loosen the hold of nationalism, 
especially in the more mature states, and 
suggests the equivalent of an international 
civil war. 

At the same time, there are powerful 
restraints on the employment of unlimited 
means. These are: the absence of expan- 
sionism in US policy, “atomic plenty” and 
the oriental element in the Russian phi- 
losophy, coupled with the characteristic of 
“inevitability” in the Communist doctrine 
which permits the Soviets to bide their 
time. 

“Atomic plenty,” part of the unprece- 
dented scientific revolution, is both a re- 
straining and an unsettling force. It is 
disruptive in the same sense as were other 
new weapons systems of the past. It is 
self-restraining by the magnitude of its 
destructiveness, for rational men will now 
realize that the means may make the 
accomplishment of the intended end im- 
possible by exposing both combatants and 
their societies to destruction. This possi- 
bility has been recognized in earlier sys- 
tems and ridiculed in its failure by sub- 
sequent generations. Lynn Montross says: 


Although modern weapons may have a 
more sweeping effect on civilization than 
the first explosives of the Middle Ages— 
it would be premature to assume that man 
will long remain helpless against the new 
destructive forces he has evoked. Other 
offensive weapons have seemed irresist- 
ible in their day, yet defensive inventions 
soon restored the age-old balance. 


Whether this new system will obliterate 
society, if employed, remains to be seen, 
but there can be no doubt that it will 
come closer to it than any of its predeces- 


ast tad 


sors. Suicide generally is considered to be 
an irrational act. So long as rational men, 
insulated from the pressure of the irra- 
tional, retain the power to destroy, they 
are extremely unlikely to employ it in a 
manner that seals their own doom. 

What constitutes a deterrent to the use 
of nuclear weapons? It is a conviction on 
the part of would-be users that to employ 
nuclear weapons would result in such de- 
struction to themselves and their objective 
as to constitute a permanent net loss. Thus 
for the Soviet Union to purchase the con- 
quest of Western Europe at the expense 
of her own destruction does not make 
sense. That the US also would suffer 
disastrous losses does not alter this con- 
viction. If it can be assumed that the Com- 
munists have no objectives anywhere 
worth attaining at the cost of seeing their 
homeland destroyed, the US and her allies 
can deter nuclear aggression by maintain- 
ing the means and the will to inflict such 
destruction. 


How Much Is Enough? 

How much deterrent capability will 
bring about a conviction that aggression 
is equivalent to suicide? It probably does 
not require a preponderance of destructive 
power compared to the opponent. It ap- 
pears likely that even a lesser number of 
weapons than the enemy maintains might 
be enough, so long as there is a sufficient 
force likely to survive a surprise attack 
to initiate a reprisal which would destroy 
him. Thus there seems to be a finite limit 
on the amount of strategic deterrent in 
the form of a nuclear striking force which 
must be maintained on an alert status at 
all times. But in view of the historical 
precedents, it is important to remember 
that technical progress renders today’s 
deterrent obsolete tomorrow. 

If both sides maintain a deterrent, as 
they assuredly will, both will spend bil- 
lions, but it is unlikely that either will be 
destroyed by nuclear weapons or forced to 
submit to nuclear blackmail. 
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The Army’s concern is with the lesser 
and more likely threat of local war, and 
with the danger that we may give undue 
emphasis to the least likely threat at the 
expense of forces needed to deter or de- 
feat local aggression. If we follow the 
latter course, the Soviets expect that de- 
fense spending on the order required will 
wreck the free economy of the United 
States. There is no doubt that it will be 
strained. 

So much then for the deterrence of a 
so-called nuclear holocaust. Deterrence will 
fail, if it does fail, because it is inadequate, 
because of a loss of will to use it, or be- 
cause of a miscalculation. 

Since much thought and many words 
have been devoted to the nature of a war 
of unlimited means, it will be dealt with 
only passingly here. Such a war probably 
would include three phases. The first, a 
nuclear exchange, would be short and 
ghastly. Assuming nuclear plenty, ad- 
vantage would go to the side possessing 
the superior intelligence, delivery means, 
and “survive-ability” of its own military 
power. The advantage in the second, or 
recoupment, phase would go to the side 
whose physical and moral assets had suf- 
fered least. Victory, hollow as it may be, 
would go to the side that could first field 
a force capable of subjecting the opponent 
to its will. This third phase would be 
characterized by austerity, improvisation, 
and unconventional formations. 


Limited War Likely 

What then about the use of “little ones” 
—the tactical employment of nuclear 
weapons? The NATO Council of Ministers 
has accepted the US thesis that the only 
way to make up for our inferiority in 
numbers is the use of nuclear weapons. 
But the destructiveness of their use on 
European soil probably will bring about 
a revision of defensive strategy in the 
next 10 years. If a Soviet attack on Europe 
is not deterred, Europeans might prefer 
capture to nuclear support of their de- 
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fense and consequent nuclear destruction 
by the Soviets. Our national military 
policy must attract, not repel, essential 
allies. 


Generally, however, the arguments for 
or against the use of nuclear weapons for 
tactical purposes turn on the ability of 
belligerents to limit their use. There is 
logic on the side of those who contend that 
so long as nominal yields are used tacti- 
cally in wars involving no vital interest of 
either side, there is every reason to as- 
sume that they will become a conventional 
munition in a few years. Likewise, there 
is logic on the side of those who ask: 
“How big is nominal?” ‘Who shall decide 
when this limit has been exceeded?” “How 
shall violators be punished?” There is 
pertinence also to the somewhat sar- 
castic question: “If my army had your 
army in a position to defeat it and gain 
my limited political objective, would you 
surrender to my demands rather than em- 
ploy your stockpile of larger weapons in 
such a way as to give you a chance of 
victory or at least a draw?” 

Perhaps the more difficult task in limit- 
ing the use of nuclear weapons, once be- 
gun, is resisting the pressure of public 
opinion. On balance, it can be concluded 
that the probability of the limited use of 
nuclear weapons spreading to an unlimited 
use is sufficiently great to make taking 
the calculated risk inadvisable. There- 
fore, wars of the last decades of this 
century are likely to be fought with high 
explosives under the threat of the use of 
limited and unlimited nuclear weapons. 

If an unlimited war is successfully de- 
terred, and especially if the less violent 
instruments of Soviet policy also are 
thwarted, local war becomes increasingly 
probable. But, here too, deterrence can be 
achieved by reducing the possible out- 
comes to certain defeat, or, under some 
circumstances, stalemate. 

The Soviets can be expected to pay no 
more for an objective than it is worth to 
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them. Undoubtedly, they are willing, how- 
ever, to permit or even encourage others 
in their influence to pay more. Regardless, 
the technique of deterrence is the same. 

On 10 January 1955, Time Magazine 
printed an editorial entitled “The Pistol 
and the Claw” from which the following 
is extracted: 


To the essential capacity of pulverizing 
the USSR by thermonuclear strategic at- 
tack must be added a tactical claw—swift, 
deadly, flexible. . . . It must be able to 
punish local aggression with such speed 
and force that the communists will call 
ahalt.... The age of the double deter- 
rent, of the pistol and the claw, is not a 
pretty prospect. But, it is a prospect, and 
one around which a rational military policy 
may be built. 

Yet on 3 December 1958, Army Times, 
rather expressively, summarized its lead 
story in the following banner headline: 
“STRAC A PAPER TIGER.” 

To add a claw to the pistol requires that 
the United States maintain a tailored, 
combat-ready, nuclear-nonnuclear force 
that guarantees the enemy that he will not 
cheaply buy any major gains. The claw 
will contain land, sea, and air components. 
The pistol and the claw must be independ- 
ent and self-sufficient forces in the sense 
that the commitment of the claw does not 
detract from the deterrent power of the 
pistol. The enemy can be expected to con- 
tinue to try us until he is convinced that 
such a deterrent exists. If he finds that 
it does not exist, we should prepare to be 
nibbled to death by the turn of the century. 

Disperse to Survive 

If both sides maintain tactical and stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons in reserve, what 
will the battlefield of the next 40 years 
look like? Because of the threat of nuclear 
weapons, great emphasis must be placed 
on an ability to survive. With improve- 
ment of target acquisition and delivery 
means the responsiveness and effectiveness 
of nuclear weapons will be drastically im- 
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proved. As this becomes an accomplished 
fact, the battlefield will become increas- 
ingly more “porous.” Even the concept of 
concentrating to fight and dispersing to 
survive will give way to not concentrating 
at all. 

The questions then arise: “How loose 
can we get before we do not have anything 
left?” “What is the minimum cohesiveness 
required of an effective force?” “How far 
can we go in greater dispersion, greater 
decentralization of execution, and smaller 
self-contained balanced forces?” These 
questions become especially difficult in the 
face of the requirement to maintain a 
capability for nonnuclear combat with its 
requisite staying power. 

Planners and field soldiers alike must 
combine vision and realism to provide the 
greatest possible capability for both forms 
of combat. The problem is to give meaning 
to that tired old phrase “flexibility.” The 
characteristics of the required flexibility 
include a capability to: 


1. Operate in any area, however un- 
familiar and distant from a secure sup- 
port base. 

2. Operate with or without benefit of 
convenient sanctuary. 

3. Apply force appropriate to the po- 
litical and combat situation. 

4. Operate within the geographic limi- 
tations of the conflict and on the level and 
kind of violence required by the objectives, 
in order that that which we intend to pre- 
serve is not destroyed and unlimited war 
is not provoked. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
outline a table of organization and equip- 
ment for such a force. However, the de- 
ployment of balanced, self-contained, air- 
mobile units of not more than 500 men 
each is suggested in an epidermis of about 
20 to 50 miles in depth. Organic and sup- 
porting missiles and aircraft should elim- 
inate the requirement for tactical air 
support in the conventional sense. Organic 


weapons’ should provide _nuclear-non- 
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nuclear mutual fire support between ele- 
ments. Supporting fires should replace the 
shock action and staying power of massed 
formations. Flying assault guns, recon- 
naissance vehicles, and squad carriers 
should be organic. 

The next layer of defense of a like depth 
should be composed primarily of units of 
twice or three times the size of the 
forward elements—these units to be em- 
ployed as reserves, striking forces, link- 
up forces, and for relatively deep envelop- 
ments, as well as for protection of key 
installations. This layer will contain con- 
trol and some fire support and logistical 
elements for the forward layer. 

The requirement that our forces be 
capable of operating without access to 
convenient sanctuary, coupled with a mas- 
sive unconventional warfare effort, and a 
“porous” battle area has serious implica- 
tions for administrative support planners. 
Security of the theater administrative 
zone and lines of communication may be 
one of the most difficult problems of the 
future. There should be a capability for 
providing logistic support to both of the 
forward layers of the battlefield by air 
alone for periods of at least 30 days. Army 
aircraft must be capable of all-weather 
around-the-clock operations. They must 
not be restricted by competing require- 
ments for the use of the air space. 


Toward Guerrilla Warfare 

The stress on dispersion and decentral- 
ized execution by small self-contained 
units will move the tactics of the regular 
forces closer and closer to the hit-and-run 
tactics of guerrilla warfare. With a porous 
battle area in which the forward layer 
of our forces is intermingled with those 
of the enemy, and with aerial combat re- 
connaissance troops fighting to gain and 
form targets at the extreme range of 
available weapons, the light, fast, hard- 
hitting unit capable of operating inde- 
pendently deep in enemy territory for 
extended periods is essential. Cellular or- 
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ganization would facilitate task force or- 
ganization and unit replacement at all 
levels. Training emphasis should be placed 
on around-the-clock operations, guerrilla 
tactics, evasion and escape, survival, and 
the understanding of foreign peoples and 
languages. 

Not only will the tactics of limited war 
and the third phase of unlimited war sim- 
ulate guerrilla tactics, but indigenous 
guerrillas may actually predominate. The 
Soviets are masters of the “‘people’s war.” 
Their doctrine attaches almost as much 
importance to it as do we to material and 
technical superiority. It may be that the 
oriental element of the Russian mind has 
a fascination for secret societies. People 
who have lived under tyranny for many 
generations develop a conspiratorial bent, 
whether to avoid tax collections and con- 
scription, or merely to survive. Further- 
more, the revolutionary spirit is still fresh 
in the Communist lands. Also, most of the 
combatants are indigenous to the area 
concerned, supply and organization are 
relatively inexpensive and the degree of 
physical destruction is minor. Coupling 
these considerations with the international 
character of the Communist dogma and 
their great emphasis on training in the 
technique of the “people’s war,” it is not 
hard to discern the direction the Soviets 
will take in the conduct of future war- 
fare. 


Even though the guerrilla fights for a 
righteous cause, there is nothing more 
debasing to the ethical standards of a 
people and the very roots of their social 
order than the passion and ruthlessness of 
a “people’s war” which so often degen- 
erates into wanton destruction and law- 
lessness. This fact requires that its con- 
tribution to victory be weighed carefully 
against the postwar legacy of disorder in 
making a determination to support in- 
digenous resistance. Having recognized 
the danger, however, it is hard to over- 
emphasize the importance of the contri- 
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bution that resistance elements through- 
out the world will make to the outcome of 
the global struggle. 

The enemy will have a strong voice in 
the type of war that will be fought. In 
Power and Policy, Thomas K. Finletter 


says: 

It is possible, indeed probable, that we 
shall have no more wars of the traditional 
kind by the Russo-Chinese in the Gray 
Areas; that the indirect Czechoslovakia, 
Indochina and Tudeh methods have now 
become the standard device of Communist 
aggression in the Gray Areas everywhere. 

Sooner or later the American people will 
recognize the existing state of war for 
what it is. All appropriate means will be 
employed to free nation states from Com- 
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munist control, and to alter the funda- 
mental tenets of the international Com- 
munist movement which threaten the 
security of the United States. An inte- 
grated program for the accomplishment 
of this purpose will provide for the use 
of all the instruments of policy in a 
flexible proportion tailored to specific 
tasks. The military element of the pro- 
gram will provide for deterrence of un- 
limited and limited war, or failing in this, 
the successful conduct of limited or un- 
limited war. Thus while the responsibility 
of the military instrument will, if any- 
thing, be greater, it will revert to a posi- 
tion of support for the political, economic, 
and psychological instruments which will 
fight most of the major campaigns. 





Only if we have the military capability to fight and win if war should be 








thrust upon us can we hope to prevent war, and establish the basis for a just 
and durable peace. Obviously our Military Establishment must ever be prepared 
to respond promptly and effectively to any military threat. It must be fully 
manned and properly equipped to perform its assigned missions under any 
circumstances. We must see to it that it is impossible for the Communist con- 
spiracy to find any type or level of warfare in which it has sufficient advantage 
to justify aggression by the use of military force anywhere in the world. 


The Communists are poised and ready to move in swiftly for the kill should 
we allow either our strength to decline or our resolution to waver. Meanwhile, 
Communist leaders try to keep the Free World off balance and in a state of con- 
stant turmoil and tension in an effort to uncover any weaknesses which may 
exist, and to create a succession of crises which they might profitably exploit 
by propaganda, infiltration, subversion—or an appeal to military force, if they 
thought they could succeed. 


We have ample reason to be aware that the Communists are not restrained 
by any moral scruples from using their millions of trained soldiers, their tanks, 
submarines, nuclear bombs, and intercontinental missiles to crush the free 
nations into submission. Expediency alone dictates the course they follow. They 
are deterred from armed attack only because they have reason to know that 
they would run an unacceptable risk of defeat if they launched an assault. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 









FOOT MOBILITY OF INFANTRY 


Major Paul J. Mueller, Jr., General Staff 


<e tactical mobility of ground forces, 
always an important factor in warfare, 
has taken on increased significance with 


the advent of nuclear weapons. Nuclear 
warfare conditions require infantry units 
to make frequent and rapid moves in order 
to concentrate and subsequently disperse, 
to exploit the effects of friendly nuclear 
strikes, to reduce vulnerability to nuclear 
attack through redisposition, and other- 
wise to participate in normal operations 
under fluid and rapidly changing con- 
ditions. These requirements place emphasis 
on tactical mobility, that is, the ability to 
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maneuver combat power and the neces- 
sary logistical support on the battlefield 
and in the combat zone. 

Considerable effort is being made to in- 
crease the tactical mobility of the Army. 
Much of this effort is directed toward de- 
veloping and procuring more efficient 
ground and air vehicles, such as improved 
armored carriers, wheeled vehicles, and 
helicopters. 

Unfortunately, there is a danger that 
this emphasis on perfecting various trans- 
portation means will obscure the true 
meaning of mobility. There is a natural 


Nuclear warfare conditions will greatly increase the importance of the 
tactical mobility of ground forces. The success or the failure of an 


operation may well be decided by the foot mobility of an infantry unit 
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tendency to associate mobility with a form 
of transportation and to think of a unit 
which lacks transportation as being im- 
mobile. All methods of movement are sig- 
nificant, and the infantry unit must be 
prepared to use any of these methods un- 
der appropriate conditions. 

There is a continuing need for infantry 
units to maintain a foot mobility capa- 
bility of the highest order. Under appro- 
priate circumstances, the success of such 
a unit may depend on its ability to gain 
greater foot mobility than the enemy. In 
addition to a discussion of the importance 
of foot mobility, some of the elements 
which enhance a unit’s foot mobility capa- 
bility will be examined. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that there is no intent to 
detract from the importance of transpor- 
tation means, for the value of such means 
is recognized. However, an infantry unit 
must not rely solely on transportation 
means to achieve mobility. 


Continuing Need 

In this age of technological development, 
it may appear that movement of units by 
foot is outdated and unnecessary because 
of the progress which has been made in 
the field of transportation. An examina- 
tion of certain facts, however, indicates 
that foot movement may continue to be nec- 
essary or desirable in certain situations. 
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mand and General Staff College, he went 
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tary Personnel Division of the G1 Section, 
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A review of the organization of the in- 
fantry division reveals that, even with 
the additional means of transportation 
provided, there is insufficient transporta- 
tion organic to the division to carry all 
infantry units simultaneously. Main- 
tenance and supply difficulties will further 
reduce transportation available to move 
troops. While additional trucks, armored 
carriers, or helicopters may be attached 
to the division for certain operations, cur- 
rent availability of transportation pre- 
cludes habitual attachment of sufficient 
means to lift all infantry units. Perhaps 
in the future infantry units may have 
complete mechanical mobility; but at the 
present time and in the near future, these 
units must expect to move on foot if for 
no other reason than that transportation 
means will not always be available. 

Lack of transportation is not the only 
reason for foot movement, however. Even 
if an infantry unit is completely motorized 
or mechanized or transported in helicop- 
ters, the unit must dismount to fight in 
order to develop its full combat power. 
Depending upon the situation, this dis- 
mounted action may require foot move- 
ment over considerable distances. 

The weather, terrain, and enemy situa- 
tion may preclude the use of transportation 
means, even though available. Mountain- 
ous areas, dense forests or jungles, areas 
with poor soil trafficability, and areas 
traversed by such obstacles as rivers may 
drastically restrict or prevent the use of 
ground vehicles to transport an infantry 
unit. Similarly, the enemy may deny an 
area by use of mines, other artificial ob- 
stacles, or by fire. The enemy air capa- 
bility may make the large-scale use of 
ground vehicles infeasible, particularly 


during daylight. The use of helicopters to 
move a unit may be impossible because of 
the weather, the enemy air capability, or 
enemy air defenses. Thus while transpor- 
tation means may be available to a unit, 
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foot movement may be required by existing 
conditions. 

Finally, the nature of the operation may 
mitigate against use of mechanical trans- 
portation. It may be more efficient to move 
units for short distances by foot rather 
than by vehicle. In addition, the assigned 
mission may require a high degree of 
secrecy and deception, and for such op- 
erations the use of transportation may be 
impractical. Consider, for example, the in- 
filtration of a unit through gaps between 
enemy positions; a withdrawal from con- 
tact under conditions of reduced visibility, 
in which maximum secrecy is desired; the 
redisposition of forces close to the enemy; 
and similar operations. The use of ground 
or air vehicles in such operations might 
well betray the movement of the unit, 
whereas secrecy might be maintained and 
success enhanced through foot movement. 

Whether or not a unit is provided trans- 
portation, the requirement for movement 
in the combat zone and on the battlefield 
will continue to exist, and for this reason 
the infantry unit must remain mobile. 
Foot movement is one of the methods 
available to the unit, and may be required 
or indicated in many situations. 


Can Foot Mobility Be Decisive? 

Although the need for foot movement 
may be evident, there may still remain a 
question concerning the importance of foot 
mobility. Can one dismounted unit achieve 
a greater degree of mobility than an op- 
posing dismounted unit, and, if so, can 
the attainable degree of superiority be 
decisive? It may appear that the relative 
speed of movement of two dismounted 
units would be so nearly equal that no 
marked advantage could accrue to either 
force. Military history, however, furnishes 
many examples which indicate that a de- 
cisive superiority in foot mobility can be 
attained. 

One of the most conspicuous examples 
of such mobility is found in “Stonewall” 
Jackson’s campaign in the Shenandoah 
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Valley of Virginia during the Civil War. 
Jackson’s force was sent to the valley as a 
Confederate diversion to prevent signif- 
icant Union reinforcements from being 
sent from this area to join McClellan in 
his move against Richmond. Jackson ac- 
complished his mission with remarkable 
success, for his operations caused, on three 
separate occasions, cancellation of orders 
sending reinforcements of about 30,000 to 
40,000 men to McClellan. The saving of 
Richmond during this period has been at- 
tributed to Jackson’s campaign. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that during 
the valley campaign (1 November 1861 to 
17 June 1862), Jackson’s command never 
exceeded approximately 17,000 men, while 
he was opposed by Union forces several 
times his strength, ranging up to about 
70,000. In spite of these odds, Jackson 
fought the Union forces to a standstill 
while retaining his own freedom of action. 
In doing so he suffered only about half 
as many casualties as did his opponents. 

How did Jackson accomplish such a 
remarkable feat with an inferior force? 
If the reasons could be summarized in one 
word, that word would be mobility. Jack- 
son moved his “foot cavalry” to keep the 
enemy forces divided. He engaged one ele- 
ment of the enemy at a time, always at- 
tempting to strike with superior force the 
divided enemy forces. He placed great 
emphasis on secrecy and security in his 
movements, and he demanded the utmost 
in the marching ability of his troops. One 
of Jackson’s maxims which was conspicu- 
ous in its application in the valley cam- 
paign was, “I had rather lose one man in 
marching than five in battle.” In 48 days 
of marching, Jackson moved his force 676 
miles, averaging about 14 miles per day. 
During this period he fought five battles 
and a number of skirmishes. 

It is evident that Jackson recognized 
the importance of mobility. Although he 
started the campaign with relatively green 
troops, he was meticulous in their train- 
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ing, discipline, and supervision in move- 
ment. He formulated and issued detailed 
regulations for the conduct of marches, 
and he was particularly concerned about 
the prevention of straggling. Once a march 
was initiated, he demanded all the speed 
that conditions would permit. 

An example of the superior foot mo- 
bility which he achieved, with the attend- 
ing decisive results, occurred after Jack- 
son’s pursuit of defeated Union forces to 
the Potomac River in late May 1862. This 
operation placed Jackson’s force of about 
15,000 men well to the north in a position 
threatening Washington. In an attempt 
to reduce the threat and destroy Jackson’s 
command, Union forces were ordered to 
move in to his rear, cut his communica- 
tions, and block his route of withdrawal. 
Union troops numbering about 20,000 were 
to move from the east, while another force 
of about 15,000 was to move from the west. 
On the evening of 29 May, Jackson learned 
that the force from the west was moving 
on Strasburg, well to his rear. The next 
day he learned of the move of the other 
Union force from the east. The Union 
troops were attempting to close the trap; 
the situation was, as President Lincoln 
summarized it, essentially “a question of 
legs.” 

Jackson left a small force to contain 
about 15,000 Union troops north of the 
Potomac and, on 30 May, started his main 
body moving south. At noon on that day 
a Union division captured Front Royal, 
a town only 11 miles from Strasburg and 
Jackson’s only line of retreat. At the same 
time, the other Union force was only 25 
miles to the west of Strasburg. Yet that 
morning Jackson’s main body had started 
from Halltown, a distance of 44 miles 
from Strasburg. 

Jackson’s force was encumbered by 
about 2,300 prisoners and a double train of 
wagons eight miles long, but Jackson 
pushed them south with all speed. Con- 
versely, the movement of the Union forces 
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was slow and uncoordinated. By the eve- 
ning of 31 May Jackson’s main body was 
at Strasburg, and small detachments were 
able to contain the Union forces. As an 
indication of the speed of the march, ele- 
ments of Jackson’s rear guard marched 
36 miles that day. By noon the next day 
Jackson’s force had cleared Strasburg, and 
the Union opportunity was lost. Had the 
Union troops been able to close the trap, 
Jackson might well have been decisively 
defeated; but the superior mobility of the 
Confederate force permitted their with- 
drawal without significant loss. The legs 
of Jackson’s men had been decisive. 

Other examples of the importance of 
foot mobility are found throughout his- 
tory. In World War II, when mechanical 
transportation was relatively highly de- 
veloped, foot mobility still proved decisive 
on many occasions. During the German 
invasion of the Balkans in 1941, terrain 
conditions caused the foot mobility of 
mountain troops often to be equal or su- 
perior to the mechanical mobility of Pan- 
zer divisions. Foot troops often were used 
to maneuver over difficult terrain to strike 
defending forces in flank or rear, thus 
opening paths for exploiting mechanized 
forces. In such action foot mobility was 
often decisive. For example, the Metaxas 
Line, a heavily fortified position, was easily 
penetrated by the German 6th Mountain 
Division when they attacked across a 7,- 
000-foot mountain range through a portion 
of the line which was believed to be im- 
passable even to foot troops. Foot mobility 
also proved to be important in the swamps 
and forests of eastern Europe and Russia 
where terrain permitted the movement of 
only the lightest vehicles. 


Enhancing Foot Mobility 
The foot mobility of infantry units must 
be of the highest order. As has been dis- 
cussed previously, nuclear warfare con- 
ditions place great emphasis on tactical 
mobility, and foot movement may be the 
most appropriate or perhaps the only 
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means available. Since the relative foot 
mobility of two opposing forces can be 
decisive, we cannot afford to risk defeat 
by tolerating a relatively low foot mobility 
capability in infantry units. 

Before discussing certain areas in which 
emphasis is indicated to enhance this mo- 
bility, it must be recognized that tactical 
mobility is by no means limited to rapidity 
of movement alone. Other interrelated 
factors which have an influence on a unit’s 
tactical mobility are the ability of the 
commander to make prompt and sound de- 
cisions; proper planning; command struc- 
ture and control facilities; organizational 
structure and flexibility of formation; lo- 
gistical support; training, physical con- 
dition, and esprit of the unit; effectiveness 
of leadership; secrecy; and security. These 
factors affect a unit’s tactical mobility 
capability, whether movement is by foot 
or by some means of transportation. Al- 
though each of these factors as it affects 
foot mobility will not be discussed, there 
are certain considerations peculiar to foot 
mobility which are of such a nature as to 
indicate a need for specific emphasis. 

Perhaps the most important considera- 
tion pertaining to foot mobility is the 
recognition of its importance by the in- 
fantry unit commander and by the men 
of the unit as well. If the commander fails 
to recognize its importance, he has dis- 
carded a useful tool to assist him in the 
accomplishment of his mission; and he has 
afforded the enemy the opportunity of us- 
ing this tool to his disadvantage. If the 
men of the unit fail to appreciate that 
their very existence may depend on their 
foot mobility, the unit cannot achieve op- 
timum performance in this respect. There 
is a very real danger that American 
troops, accustomed to using many means 
of transportation both in civilian life and 
in the Army, will consider the vehicle as 
being the only means of mobility. Develop- 
ment of a proper mental attitude concern- 
ing marching is of utmost importance. A 
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desire to be able to outmarch the enemy is 
essential. 
Physical Conditioning 

Training is the medium through which 
the desire to attain a high degree of foot 
mobility can be transformed into a capa- 
bility. Training includes many aspects, as 
touched on above, not the least important 
of which is physical conditioning of the 
individual. The physical conditioning as- 
pect may appear to be rather basic and 
obvious, but experience indicates that this 
area requires more emphasis than we have 
been prone to give it. Living in a nation 
with a highly developed transportation sys- 
tem, the average United States citizen is 
disinclined to walk when means of trans- 
portation are available. Similarly, mech- 
anization has eliminated much physical 
labor which would otherwise have de- 
veloped the individual’s stamina and mus- 
cular tone. The result has been that the 
American soldier, upon entering the Army, 
is not physically able to perform the foot 
moves which may be required of him. 

In World War II some units emphasized 
marching and physical conditioning in 
training and benefited in combat from this 
conditioning. During the Korean conflict, 
however, the weakness of the legs of 
American infantrymen was noted and was 
attributed to lack of emphasis on con- 
ditioning during training. The country- 
bred Korean, accustomed to walking long 
distances with heavy loads, ‘had consider- 
ably more stamina and consequently a 
greater foot mobility capability than the 
American soldier. 


To emphasize further the need for con- 
ditioning, it is necessary to examine the 
capabilities of the Soviet soldier. During 
World War II he was conspicuous for his 
strength and endurance and for his ability 
to traverse areas which were thought to 
be impassable. His leaders seem to ap- 
preciate the importance of his foot mo- 
bility, for they have provided him with 
light equipment and with sensibly de- 
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signed clothing, both of which facilitate 
marching. In training, however, the Soviet 
soldier uses a heavy pack, presumably to 
condition him better. To outmove such a 
soldier on foot will require optimum con- 
ditioning. 

Maintaining proper physical condition, 
once attained, will require attention, par- 
ticularly when the unit is accustomed to 
being furnished transportation frequently. 
The Germans found in their operations in 
Russia that their armored infantry units 
often were not conditioned for long foot 
marches. When forced to move on foot 
through swamps and other areas where 
vehicles could not be used, armored in- 
fantry units suffered large numbers of 
casualties from foot ailments because of 
a lack of conditioning. We should mark 
their lesson well and profit by their ex- 
perience. 

Evaluate Capabilities 

During training the commander must 
evaluate the capabilities and limitations of 
his unit to conduct foot movements under 
varying conditions and over varied ter- 
rain. Field Manual 21-18 and Field Man- 
ual 101-10 furnish guide figures on the 
rates and distances which a unit can move, 
but these figures should serve only to sup- 
plement experience. During the Korean 
conflict, commanders often overestimated 
the capabilities of their units to conduct 
foot movements. While overestimation of 
aunit’s capability can cause a serious re- 
duction in combat effectiveness, under- 
estimation of unit capability can result in 
failure to capitalize on the unit’s ability 
at a critical time. 

The foot mobility of troops has often 
been reduced by the unnecessary burden- 
ing of the individual soldier. In World 
War II there were many instances in 
which troops were required to carry far 
More in the way of supplies and equip- 
ment than was actually necessary. Similar 
situations occurred in the Korean conflict. 
While much progress is being made in de- 


veloping lightweight equipment, such ef- 
fort must not be counteracted by unwise 
actions of the commander, staff officer, or 
the soldier himself which result in over- 
burdening the individual with more of a 
load than is necessary. To reduce the load 
carried by the troops, emphasis should be 
placed on reducing ‘“nice-to-have” items 
and on using various means of transpor- 
tation, when possible, to carry necessary 
supplies and appropriate items of equip- 
ment. 

Throughout training, stress should be 
placed not only on the ability to move 
rapidly but upon efficient initiation of the 
movement and upon the conduct of tac- 
tical operations after the move. The ability 
of a unit to move rapidly may lose all 
significance if the unit fails to respond 
quickly and efficiently to movement orders 
or is unable to operate effectively follow- 
ing the move. During training, such as- 
pects of foot mobility as leadership, con- 
trol, secrecy, security, flexibility, and 
esprit should be emphasized and perfected. 


Conclusion 


Rapid and efficient movement of in- 
fantry units in the combat zone is even 
rore important under nuclear warfare 
conditions than it has been in the past..A 
unit must make the most efficient use of 
appropriate methods of movement under 
various conditions in order to achieve the 
highest degree of mobility. One of these 
methods of movement is by foot. In spite 
of various means of mechanical transpor- 
tation available and under development, 
foot movement still will be required. The 
foot mobility of an infantry unit may well 
decide the success or failure of an op- 
eration. 

Mobility is relative, and one dismounted 
unit can achieve superior foot mobility 
over another with decisive results. The 
ability to move on foot is not inherent in 
a unit, however, and it must be developed 
through training. The commander must 
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not only recognize the importance of foot 
mobility, but he must train and condition 
his unit both physically and mentally if 
optimum foot mobility is to be achieved. 
He must develop a unit which responds 
rapidly upon receipt of movement instruc- 
tions, which is flexible, easy to control, 
and which fulfills requirements for se- 
crecy and security. The commander must 
know the capabilities and limitations of 
his unit if-he is to capitalize on their ability 
to move without unduly reducing their 
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ability to fight. He must recognize the 
detrimental effect of unnecessarily burden- 
ing the individual, yet he must appreciate 
the fact that rapidity of movement with- 
out adequate logistical support can mean 
defeat. 

The commander who appreciates the 
significance of foot movement and has 
trained and conditioned his unit for such 
movement should never be found wanting 
when the outcome of an action becomes “a 
question of legs.” 





For the future, added means of firepower, battlefield mobility, and in- 
creased staying power will be necessary to retain the essential versatility of the 
infantry. It must receive modern arms and equipment characterized by ease of 
air and sea transportability. Strategic air movement and mechanized or aerial 
tactical maneuver must become commonplace in the thinking of infantrymen, 
and indeed of the entire Army. There should be nothing difficult or unusual 
about deploying Army forces strong in infantry to any point on the globe by 
air in order to intervene decisively in an area of strife. In fact, it is the capa- 
bility to intervene rapidly and positively with appropriate forces and weapons 
in a dangerous situation which can deter a limited war or preclude its assuming 
general war proportions. Tactically, the greatly increased battlefield mobility 
which the infantry can gain through mechanization and aerial vehicles will pro- 
vide the means essential to success and survival against numerically superior 


enemies on the future battlefield. 


These considerations of the mobility essential to the infantry resolve them- 
selves into four distinct but related components: the mobility of the individual; 
the mobility of the vehicles in which he is transported into combat; the mo- 
bility of the organization containing man and vehicle; and finally the over-all 
mobility of those major elements of the Army which must be responsive to the 
needs of strategic and tactical operations. 


General Maxwell D. Taylor, Retired 
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AIRBORNE OPERATIONS 


Mobility for the Nuclear Age 


Major Frederick C. Krause, Infantry 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


This article is in consonance with 
current instruction at the United 
States Army Command and General 
Staff College —Editor. 


A S in bygone eras so also today the 
principal challenge in the application of 
the principles of war revolves fundamen- 
tally around the problem of the proper 
balance between firepower and mobility. 
To achieve sufficient firepower, battle com- 
manders at one time had, among other 
things, cannons placed hub to hub; how- 
ever, the past decade has seen a literally 
stupendous increase in firepower through 
nuclear weapons. Thus for the moment at 
least, half of the equation, the achieve- 
ment of massive firepower, presents no 
problem. 


Unfortunately, during the period of this 
vast increase in firepower the other side 
of the equation, mobility, has not signif- 
icantly improved and has lagged so far 
behind that a great imbalance has oc- 
curred where balance is essential. The 
proper coalescence of these two compo- 
nents, firepower and mobility, is as es- 
sential today in a modern Army as it was 
a millennium ago. Our mission is to de- 
velop new concepts and a highly mobile 
Army capable of fully integrating, utiliz- 


ing, and exploiting the subkiloton to meg- 
aton nuclear fires which are now in hand. 
The problem confronting us is: How can 
we improve our mobility to balance with 
our tremendous firepower? There is little 
increase likely in the .0033 Mach speed 
of the foot-traveling infantry soldier. Nor 
does there appear to be any expectancy of 
a significant increase in the cross-country 
speed and mobility of wheeled and tracked 
vehicles. Today’s age is many things— 
but to the soldier it is the nuclear age, the 
missile age, and the air age. This latter 
element, the air, offers great potentialities 
for increased Army mobility. Recognizing 
this, the Army has sponsored and con- 
ducted research and development projects 
which range from individual lift devices 
to aerial jeeps and larger aerial vehicles, 
some of which hold great promise. When 
available in quantity, these aerial vehicles 
will significantly increase the Army’s mo- 
bility. However, while exploring the prom- 
ises of the future, we must be ready to 
fight in the present; and for the present, 
and until new air vehicles are available 
in quantity, the existing airplanes and 
helicopters must be used to provide the 
Army the air mobility which will close the 
gap between firepower and mobility. 
Air mobility is not new to the Army. 
Today we recognize two different types of 


Airborne forces and operations provide the increase in mobility and 
maneuverability so essential in today’s Army and required by combat 


elements to complement the increased firepower on a future battlefield 
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operations employing aircraft and _heli- 
copters—the airmobile operation and the 
airborne operation. Airmobile operations 
have been discussed in a previous article. * 
As a logical extension of airmobile con- 
cepts, the present article discusses the de- 
velopment of airborne operations, current 
airborne doctrine, and the application of 
combat power on the modern battlefield 
through airborne forces. 


Development of Airborne Concepts 

It is interesting to note that the mili- 
tary significance and great potentialities 
of moving combat forces through the air 
was recognized over 150 years ago by a 
well-known American, Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Franklin, who was at the time the 
United States Ambassador to France, 
witnessed many balloon ascents and some 
of the first parachute jumps conducted 
from them. His alert mind, in 1784, con- 
ceived the following idea: 


Five thousand balloons capable of rais- 
ing two men each would cost no more than 
five ships of the line; and where is the 
prince who can afford so to cover his 
country with troops for its defense that 


* “Airmobile Operations,” Colonel Robert E. Mc- 
Mahon, Military Review, June 1959. 
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ten thousand men descending from the 
clouds might not in many places do an 
infinite deal of mischief before a force 
could be brought together to repel them. 


This idea, very much ahead of an 
adequate means of achieving air mobility, 
bore no fruit for 134 years. During World 
War I a famous Army soldier, General 
Billy Mitchell, conceived an imaginative 
plan to break the stalemate on the Western 
Front. General Mitchell’s diary reveals 
that he outlined the following plan at a 
conference with General Pershing on 17 
October 1918: 


I also proposed to him that in the spring 
of 1919, when I would have a great force 
of bombardment airplanes, he assign one 
of the infantry divisions permanently to 
the Air Service, preferably the 1st Divi- 
sion; that we arm the men with a great @ 
number of machineguns and train them | 
to go over the front in our large airplanes 
which could carry 10 to 15 of these sol- 
diers. We could equip each man with a 
parachute, so when we desired to make a 
rear attack on the enemy we could carry 
these men over the lines and drop them 
off in parachutes behind the German posi- 
tion. They could assemble at a prearranged 
strong point, fortify it and we could sup- 
ply them by aircraft with food and am- 
munition. 


General Pershing approved this con- 
cept which was then radical, but the 
armistice precluded its implementation. 

The concept of airborne forces was not 
forgotten and in October 1928 at Kei., 
Field, six “paratroopers” were dropped 
from a Martin bomber. They quickly as- 
sembled and within three minutes had set 
up a machinegun, ready for action. Un- 
fortunately, the demonstration was small 
and observers were not impressed so, al- 
though well-conceived and tested in a 
limited way by our Army, the airborne 
concept languished and lack of funds ended 
further tests of parachute forces. 
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The Russians grasped the potentialities 
of airborne forces very early and first em- 
ployed parachute troops in army maneu- 
vers at Voronezh in August 1930. In the 
years which followed, the Russians con- 
tinued development and enlargement of 
their airborne troops and soon the Ger- 
mans, too, organized and trained sizable 
airborne units. The achievements cf both 
Allied and Axis airborne forces in the 
battles and campaigns of World War II 
are sufficiently well-known to not require 
elaboration here. Suffice it to say that by 
the end of hostilities, the value of airborne 
forces was clearly established and today 
almost all nations with a sizable army 
maintain airborne units, in readiness, in 
their active armies. 


Strategic Operations 

There is a tendency to think of airborne 
operations only in terms of tactical op- 
erations patterned along the lines of those 
conducted during World War II. While 
tactical airborne operations of this type 
are an important part of Army doctrine, 
the Army’s interest is not limited solely 
to them but includes the vital and global 
employment of strategic airborne opera- 
tions. In this era of high-speed aircraft, 
our world has shrunk to small proportions. 
Very recently, during Exercise Banyan 
Tree, elements of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion and the United States Air Force 
Tactical Air Command conducted joint 
airborne operations of marked strategic 
significance. The airborne troops were 
marshaled at Pope Air Force Base, North 
Carolina, and flew nonstop over 1,500 miles 
to the Canal Zone, parachuting in to seize 
their objective. It is entirely feasible to 
marshal airborne troops in the US in the 
morning and by the next morning have 
the force strategically placed at a trouble 
spot in some far corner of the earth. 

Airborne troops can also be moved by 
strategic airlift to forward bases from 
which they can be relifted by assault and 
medium transport aircraft to conduct air- 
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borne assault operations. Stockpiling sup- 
plies and aerial delivery equipment near 
areas of anticipated employment increases 
the strategic mobility of Army forces by 
reducing the number of aircraft required 
for strategic moves. This concept would 
have been profitable when an airborne 
battle group from the 24th Division was 
deployed to Turkey and staged there prior 
to redeployment in Lebanon, and also in 





One of the first parachutes reportedly used 
in a leap from a high tower in Venice 
about 1617 


the deployment of elements of the 101st 
Airborne Division to Puerto Rico. These 
operations have illustrated very clearly 
that the Army, with the Air Force sup- 
plying airlift, is capable of reacting swift- 
ly and decisively to any type of aggression 
in a manner which will best support na- 
tional objectives. 


Limited War 
We would be more than naive to assume 
that, in the future, limitéd wars and situa- 
tions short of war will not involve US 
forces. Limited wars will require balanced 
forces from all services. However, the 
brunt of ground combat operations and 
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the over-all casualties will, as in Korea, 
fall on the Army. Rapid movement of divi- 
sion-size forces by air from the Continental 
United States is essential to the accom- 
plishment of the Army’s part of this tri- 
service mission. General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor very clearly expressed the Army’s 
requirement for strategic mobility when he 
addressed the Institute of World Affairs 
on 8 December 1958: 


While we can detach forces from Eu- 
rope, as we did in the case of the airborne 
battle group which was sent into Lebanon 
last July, we would be reluctant to reduce 
our overseas deployments for use in limited 
wars outside their present location. 


Forces for Limited War 

To provide ready forces in being for em- 
ployment in the limited wars of the air 
age, the Army has organized the Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC). Elements of 
STRAC are on a continuous alert, poised 
to move by air on short notice to any part 
of the globe. This raises the important 
question: Is there sufficient air transport 
to lift, in a reasonable span of time, one 
division half-way around the globe? For 
without sufficient air transport to get to 
the fight quickly, the value of STRAC’s 
global punch is lost. It bears remembering 
that in both the Lebanon and the Puerto 
Rico operations, forces of considerably less 
than division-size were initially trans- 
ported by air. 

The requirement for STRAC forces de- 
signed to move by air is not a temporary 
one. STRAC is a long term investment as 
a ready force and as a deterrent force, 
and will be required for many years to 
come. For its part, it must be trained, 
equipped, and maintained in a high state 
of readiness which will permit it to be 
deployed readily to any part of the world 
to deter war, or if necessary to apply 
measured force against sudden aggression 
to ourselves and our allies. After all, na- 
tional policy cannot be adequately sup- 
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ported, especially in limited war, solely by 
intercontinental ballistic missiles or other 
strategic firepower. We must be able to 
apply force, measured to meet the threat, 
at any spot in the world. Measured force 
most often will take the form of Army 
divisions on the ground whose presence 
can be both seen and felt as required. 
Adequate strategic airlift is essential to 
ensure that the ultimate expression of na- 
tional policy, force, in the form of STRAC 
Army divisions, can be delivered at the 
proper time and place around the globe. 
An examination of the current inventory 
of strategic air transport aircraft reveals 
that there is an urgent requirement for 
additional aircraft with improved per- 
formance, for—as noted in the Army In- 
formation Digest (June 1958)—“there is 
an alarming lack of modernization in our 
common user airfleet.” 

Together with adequate airlift, a high 


degree of teamwork and joint effort must, 


exist between the Army and the Air Force. 
This is essential to meet the challenge of 
the air age and ensure the strategic capa- 
bility of putting an Army “fire brigade” 
on the spot where aggression is smoldering 
before it bursts into flame. 


Airlift in General War 

Strategic airlift is no less important in 
the event of a general war. It is essential 
to enable us to strike back quickly at the 
enemy by airborne assault and to rein- 
force promptly Army and other forces 
already deployed overseas. The require- 
ment for strategic airlift is in no way de- 
creasing and its value in general war must 
receive continued emphasis, for it tends 
to be forgotten. Unfortunately, there are 
those who feel that in the not too distant 
future, as intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles based in the United States replace 
our manned aircraft now based overseas, 
our strategic airfleet can be reduced 
because there will be less support require- 
ments overseas. To the contrary, a stra- 
tegic attack by US forces, either by mis- 
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sile or manned aircraft, must be exploited 
by ground forces if an early victory in 
general war is to be achieved. General 
Matthew B. Ridgway expressed the Army’s 
requirement as follows: 


The importance of the strategic mo- 
bility of the Army is emphasized by the 
fact that it is our strategic mobility which 


Arctic operations conducted 


will largely determine the promptness with 
which ground troops can exploit the ef- 
fects of strategic air attacks upon the 
enemy. 
Army Requirements 

As important as strategic airlift is to 
our country’s defense, tactical airlift for 
limited and general war is of equal im- 
portance and both must be considered 
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together. Unfortunately, most current air- 
craft designed for strategic airlift do not 
lend themselves to tactical operations. The 
newer models of the C-130, a tactical trans- 
port, are an exception in that they com- 
bine a tactical and a limited strategic 
capability. The capability to meet Army 
requirements for tactical air mobility is 





at Thule Air Base, Greenland 


steadily decreasing, as evidenced by the 
dwindling numbers of tactical transport 
aircraft and the unsuitability of larger 
strategic types for tactical operations. For 
example, the assault echelon of the air- 
borne division requires approximately 365 
C-130’s and 200 C-123’s. Can this require- 
ment be met? The organization and em- 
ployment of currently available tactical 
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troop carrier aircraft primarily in logis- 
tical support role indicates that the Army’s 
needs for tactical air mobility will tend to 
remain subordinated. Yet, in fact, the 
Army’s requirement for tactical air mo- 
bility is urgent and of large scale. The 
Army’s situation was pointed out very 
clearly by General Taylor in these words: 


At the present, the Army has no in- 
dications of the lift which would move its 
spearhead forces in an emergency. Some 
predesignation of air and sea elements for 
planning purposes would materially short- 
en the time required to get the initial 
forces on their way. ...I do not suggest 
that such preplanning should cause a 
certain number of planes or ships to stand 
idle, marked ‘For Army Use Only.’ That 
makes no sense to me. However, it would 
make a great deal of sense if the Army 
knew in advance that in an emergency, a 
given amount of lift would be available at 
designated airfields and ports ready for 
movement on JCS approval. 


Why Airborne Operations? 

Airborne forces and airborne operations 
provide to a significant degree the increase 
in mobility and maneuverability required 
to complement increased firepower on the 
modern battlefield. Airborne operations in- 
volve assault from the air and are con- 
ducted with a high order of audacity, 
timing, and control. By means of airborne 
assault, combat power in mass, combined 
with shock action, is delivered against the 
enemy at an unexpected time and place 
and from an unexpected direction. Thus 
airborne operations provide the com- 
mander with a decisive, flexible means of 
extending the depth of combat operations 
and dominating the nuclear battlefield. 


Criteria for Airborne Operations 
As in the case when considering ground 
operations on the nuclear battlefield, cer- 
tain conditions must be present for favor- 
able employment of airborne forces. First 
among these is the requirement that the 
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enemy’s nuclear capability must be re- 
duced to the point where it is insufficient 
to cause unacceptable losses to the air- 
borne forces. Second, the probability of 
his employment of nuclear weapons must 
be sufficiently unlikely to justify the risk 
in light of the mission. To satisfy these 
conditions, the triservice team must uti- 
lize all available means to destroy and sup- 
press the enemy’s nuclear delivery system 
which is capable of attacking the airborne 
force. Third, sufficient command of the air 
and suppression of enemy air defense 
means must be achieved to permit the 
transport, delivery, and maintenance of 
the airborne force into an objective area 
without incurring unacceptable losses and 
to maintain its air lines of communication. 

The problem of command of the air and 
suppression of enemy air defense is real 
but does not present the overwhelming 
problem that many would have us believe. 
With the rapid strides in the development 
of air defense weapons, there is a tend- 
ency on the part of some individuals to 
maintain that airborne operations are 
passé because “nothing can live in the air 
in the missile age.” It is surely true that 
with the fine accuracy and radius of effects 
of our modern air defense missiles, air- 
craft will have serious problems in areas 
where undamaged, intact missile sites are 
located. However, despite what we are 
often led to believe, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the borders of every country, 
all military targets therein, and every drop 
and landing zone will be ringed with air 
defense missiles. 

If this degree of defense did exist in 
every country and every area of the world, 
then it might be true that no aircraft 
could live in the air within the effective 
range of these missiles. But the hard fact 
is that such a ring of defenses does not 
exist now and probably never will exist in 
any area of the world. The expense of such 
defenses in men and materiel, as well as 
the wide range of areas of the world in 
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which military operations must be con- 
ducted, virtually ensures that few “im- 
penetrable” areas to airborne operations 
will exist. The expanded size of the field 
army area of operations indicates that 
many avenues of approach will occur for 
exploitation by airborne forces. Further, 
when the ever-present, imponderable fac- 
tors of war are injected into the most 
ideally planned defense and the best 
equipped organization, the results are dif- 
ficult to forecast. The surprise arrival in 
Florida this spring of an airplane from 
revolution-torn Cuba is an interesting and 
revealing case in point. 


Nonetheless, existing enemy air defense 
means must be suppressed by offensive 
measures designed to destroy or render in- 
effective enemy air-to-air and ground-to- 
air weapons and air defense detection de- 
vices. Intelligence may indicate certain void 
areas in the enemy air defense system 
and utilization of these areas for air cor- 
ridors will reduce the requirement for 
suppressive measures as well as losses 
to the airborne force. It is entirely pos- 
sible to execute small-scale airborne op- 
erations when the enemy has _ general 
command of the air by massing friendly 
air defense and offensive means, or by 
obtaining surprise. 

As in any operation, the degree of risk 
and losses acceptable from all enemy ac- 
tions can only be determined by the com- 
mander after careful analysis of the im- 
portance of the mission to the over-all 
effort. 


Characteristics of Employment 


Airborne forces, and the employment of 
airborne operations on the modern battle- 
field, provide the commander with a re- 
sponsive, fast moving ready force pre- 
pared to operate in any operational 
environment. Airborne operations have 
certain characteristics and differences 
from other operations which the com- 
mander must fully understand in order to 
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derive the maximum benefit from their 
use. 


From the outset it must be recognized 
that airborne forces possess great freedom 
of choice as to the geographic area in 
which they can be committed. The move- 
ment of airborne forces is not restricted by 
geographic barriers, or heavy forests, snow 
or mud, and such forces can also easily 
bypass enemy resistance or fortified areas. 
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Arrival by air, Exercise Banyan Tree 


Coupled with their freedom of choice as to 
the area of commitment, airborne forces 
normally will land on or near their ob- 
jectives, thus facilitating tactical surprise. 
By capitalizing on surprise, mobility, and 
careful selection of objectives, airborne 
forces normally will have a preponderance 
of force in the area of employment and 
will be relatively stronger than enemy 
forces during and for a period after land- 
ing. Additionally, airborne forces have 
the advantage of the initiative and know 
their objectives while the enemy is caught 
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by surprise and frequently misled by er- 
roneous, exaggerated reports. 

It should also be remembered that the 
presence of an airborne force retained in 
reserve for selective employment consti- 
tutes a threat which compels the enemy to 
employ combat forces in his rear area for 
defense against airborne assault. Such 
employment of combat troops disperses 
and reduces his forward area combat 
power. Airborne forces are organized and 
equipped for airborne operations and 
should, therefore, not be employed on mis- 
sions which can be as expeditiously per- 
formed by other ground forces. In addi- 
tion, it should be borne in mind that 
airborne operations are expensive in terms 
of support, both from other services as 
well as from our own service. 

The use of air vehicles as a high-speed 
means of transportation overcomes one of 
the great problems that has plagued com- 
manders since time immemorial: How to 
get “there fustest with the mostest,” or 
how to overcome the effects of time and 
space. 


Types of Airborne Operations 

Airborne operations consist of the move- 
ment and delivery by air, into an objective 
area, of combat forces with their combat 
and logistical support. The combat forces 
may be a combination of airborne divi- 
sions, infantry divisions, or other air- 
transportable units required for the mis- 
sion. 

Modern airborne operations are classi- 
fied into two general types, short duration 
or long duration operations. Short dura- 
tion operations normally are conducted by 
an airborne force with minimum nondivi- 
sional reinforcements; there is no buildup 
of supplies or institution of routine supply 
procedures in the airhead and combat is 
conducted utilizing accompanying supplies 
and a minimum of air-delivered follow-up 
supplies. Minimum administrative support 
is provided in the objective area and the 
airborne portion of the operation termi- 
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nates with the early relief, withdrawal, or 
relift of the airborne force for subsequent 
airborne operations. 

Long duration operations require that 
the airborne forces be reinforced by non- 
divisional combat, combat support, and 
administrative support units. The forces 
employed usually are committed to sus- 
tained ground operations. Long duration 
operations involve a substantial buildup of 
troops, supplies, and equipment by air or 
surface lines of communication or a com- 
bination of both. 

The mission assigned the airborne force 
will determine the type of operation to 
be conducted. For example, an airborne 
raid normally will be of the short duration 
type while a large-scale operation con- 
ducted deep in the enemy’s rear usually 
will be of the long duration type and re- 
quire substantial buildup by air lines of 
communication. 


Command 

Airborne operations involving Army, | 
Air Force, and Navy forces require a high | 
degree of integration of effort of partic- 
ipating forces as well as coordination with 
forces operating in or near the area of 
operations. Large airborne operations 
should be under theater control for over- 
all planning, with the responsibility for | 
the operation vested in one commander. 
Unity of command is essential for any op- 
eration involving ground,, air, and naval | 
forces. The command relationships for the | 
component forces in such operations are 
always specified by the theater commander 
or comparable unified commander. 

A unified or joint task force command 
is considered by the Army to be most de- 
sirable and usually is established for the 
planning and conduct of the operation. 
The joint force commander normally will 
delegate responsibility for planning, prep- 
aration, and execution of the ground phase 
of the airborne operation to the Army 
component commander. Likewise, the joint 
commander should assign responsibility | 
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for the planning, preparation, and execu- 
tion of the air movement and certain re- 
lated activities to the commander of the 
Air Force component. 


Planning the Operation 

An airborne operations plan is the 
outgrowth of continuous preliminary plan- 
ning at all echelons. The planning staff 
considers and analyzes a number of pos- 
sible airborne operations. After study, 
certain operations of high potential will 
have emerged and these will then be as- 
signed by a planning directive to the air- 
borne force headquarters for development. 
The directive contains operational infor- 
mation, intelligence, weather, departure 
airfields, administrative information, ar- 
rangements for altering or canceling the 
operation, and other pertinent information. 
The availability of aircraft is a major 
factor in the development of airborne op- 
erations plans; therefore, aircraft require- 
ments must be determined at the earliest 
practicable time. 

Airborne operations plans must be de- 
veloped in great detail, yet simplicity is 
one of the guiding principles in the de- 
tailed operational planning. Detailed 
planning for an airborne operation is best 
developed by working backward in 
sequence: the mission to be accomplished 
in the objective area, the ground tactical 
plan to accomplish the mission, the landing 
plan to support the tactical plan, the air 
movement plan and the marshaling plan 
to support the movement plan. Alternate 
plans must be developed for each of these 
plans to allow uninterrupted continuation 
of the operation regardless of unforeseen 
occurrences. The success of the mission 
may be entirely dependent on the adequacy 
of one or more alternate plans and the 
speed with which these plans can be im- 
plemented. 

Intelligence planning begins as soon as 
the mission is assigned and is continuous 
to obtain the additional specific intelligence 
necessary for the conduct of the operation. 


Initially, planning is highly centralized 
with higher headquarters providing most 
of the information and intelligence as the 
airborne force does not have the capability 
of gathering this information. Weather 
conditions are of great importance. Ter- 
rain analysis is detailed with emphasis on 
suitability for employment of assault air- 
craft and location of adequate drop zones 
and landing zones. Details of coordination 


Vortex-Ring parachute 


and organization of intelligence agencies 
are carefully planned and directed before 
initial contact with the enemy. Because 
surprise is vital to the success of the mis- 
sion, appropriate counterintelligence meas- 
ures and deception plans are undertaken 
during all phases of the operation to deny 
information to the enemy. 

Plans for the operation should always 
include a concept of operations projected 
from the initial objective area. This en- 
ables the commander to plan the phasing 
of troops and supplies into the objective 
area to support current and future opera- 
tions in furthering the over-all mission of 
the airborne force. 
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Phases of the Operation 

Airborne operations normally are initi- 
ated by an assault phase which consists 
of the landing and seizure of initial ob- 
jectives in an airhead. After this, the force 
may continue offensive operations, be re- 
lifted to exploit the initial success, con- 
solidate the assault objectives and defend 
the airhead area, conduct further airborne 
or airmobile operations, or be withdrawn to 
engage in subsequent airborne operations. 

An offensive phase normally is initiated 
after reinforcement of forces within the 
airhead. However, limited offensive opera- 
tions may be conducted concurrently with 
the consolidation of the airhead to seize 
additional objectives which facilitate the 
defense of the airhead or. favor future op- 
erations. Relief, withdrawal, or relift for 
subsequent operations is executed after 
accomplishment of a specific mission, after 
linkup with friendly forces, or when re- 
quired by the situation. 


The Assault 

The assault phase begins with the as- 
sault elements of the airborne force being 
delivered to their assigned landing areas 
in the objective area with controlled dis- 
persion in time and space. The assault 
forces normally will land by a combination 
of parachute and assault aircraft landing 
in the objective area. Assault operations 
can be conducted by air-landed units alone 
when the enemy has been destroyed by 
nuclear attack or he is otherwise unable 
to inflict unacceptable losses. Likewise, 
some assaults may only employ parachute 
landing forces. 

The initial assault is executed under 
decentralized control and stresses the co- 
ordinated action of small units to seize 
initial objectives rapidly. It is during this 
brief period that both the airborne force 
and the defender are most vulnerable. The 
advantage, however, lies with the airborne 
force which has chosen the time and area 
of attack and retains the initiative. As 
the assault progresses, more units are 
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brought into the airhead. Such units may 
be landed on protected landing areas or in 
reconnoitered areas free of the enemy. 
Seizure of assault objectives and organiza- 
tion of one or more airheads is initiated 
during the early part of the assault phase. 
As soon as initial objectives have been 
captured, units seize and organize such 
other objectives as will facilitate future 
operations. 

Today’s concepts of the organization of 
the airhead differ radically from that of 
a decade ago. No longer is the airhead 
visualized as a firm, fixed, immutable area; 
to the contrary, with the combat power 
available to the airborne force the airhead 
is pliant and flexible and can actually be 
moved by seizure of new areas and aban- 
doning areas no longer required. The de- 
gree to which the airhead actually is oc- 
cupied and organized for defense is 
determined largely by the mission, enemy 
capabilities, and defensive characteristics 
of the terrain. Missions of subordinate 
units are changed as required by the en- 
emy’s defense of initial objectives. In the 
event any units are delivered to areas 
other than those planned, they fight to 
accomplish the general mission and 
establish contact with their headquarters 
as soon as possible. 

Early establishment of communications 
is essential for regaining over-all com- 
mand and control of the force after the 
initial assault. Communication is main- 
tained within the airborne force, with 
higher headquarters, and with supporting 
air or naval forces. Communication with 
theater administrative zone agencies con- 
cerned with buildup, supply, and evacua- 
tion is imperative to permit the buildup 
within the objective area to proceed con- 
currently with the seizure and organization 
of the airhead. 


Supporting Fires 
Missile and air support is used to execute 
interdiction missions in order to destroy 
or delay enemy reinforcements attempting 
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to reach the airhead. Planning must in- 
clude provision for the availability of im- 
mediate air support responsive to the re- 
quirement of the airborne assault force. 
Reconnaissance air support is employed 
to detect and report enemy movement 
which may affect the forces in the airhead. 


Subsequent Offensive Operations 


Once the airborne force has consolidated 
its initial objective, further offensive op- 
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erations in the objective area are con- 
ducted as planned for accomplishment of 
the mission. As a result of the airborne 
assault, weaknesses in the enemy’s forces 
and dispositions may be revealed and un- 
foreseen opportunities may be presented 
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to the airborne force. The tactical ad- 
vantage presented to the force should be 
exploited to obtain maximum results from 
the airborne operation. 

Subsequent offensive operations are con- 
ducted utilizing tactics and procedures 
common to other ground combat opera- 
tions. Airborne divisions are, however, 
light in artillery, armor transport, and 
service support and, if they are employed 
for sustained operations, should be rein- 
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forced by attachments so that their capa- 
bilities parallel those of the infantry divi- 
sion. Other airborne operations can be 
conducted from the airhead by flying 
necessary air items of equipment and re- 
fitting the airborne forces as required. 
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When a juncture with advancing friend- 
ly forces is part of the operation, de- 
tailed coordination between forces is es- 
sential. Such coordination should begin in 
the initial planning stage. The actual link- 
up should be accomplished as rapidly as 
possible and planning should ensure that 
the possibility of casualties from friendly 
fires to either force is minimized. 

Army aviation is particularly valuable 
to the airborne force when used in sub- 
sequent operations and juncture opera- 
tions. 

Defensive Operations 

If the mission requires that the air- 
borne force assume the defense, the forces 
normally are disposed for defense of key 
terrain within the airhead and dispersed 
to minimize effects of enemy nuclear at- 
tack. When defensive operations are re- 
quired, they are conducted as aggressively 
as possible and similar to other defensive 
operations except that the reserve is small 
and may be reinforced by additional forces 
obtained from areas not heavily engaged. 
Multiple defensive positions are organized 
covering the main avenues of approach. 
Avenues of approach not required for 
subsequent operations may be blocked by 
atomic demolition munitions. Secondary 
avenues of approach and gaps between 
defensive positions are covered by nu- 
clear, CB, and other fires, small ground 
and aerial combat detachments, antitank 
weapons, and are obstructed by various 
obstacles. 


Aerial surveillance and aerial recon- 
naissance and security elements provide 
information of enemy operations. Reserves 
aré held in readiness in central locations 
to execute assigned missions. The configu- 
ration of the airhead permits movement on 
interior lines while the enemy is forced 
to move on longer exterior lines. This con- 
dition permits rapid shifting of reserves 
and massing of supporting fires at threat- 
ened points and facilitates reconstitution 
and positioning of reserves. The depth, 
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range, and reaction time of operations in 
the objective area may be extended and 
speeded up by use of Army transport or 
assault aircraft. 


Armor Threat 

The development of antitank guided 
missiles and improvement in the organic 
weapons system has greatly increased the 
antitank capability of airborne forces, and 
offsets to a high degree their normal lack 
of armor. However, defense against enemy 
armor requires special measures in air- 
borne operations. If the enemy has a large 
number of armored units, it is necessary 
to counteract this advantage by air and 
missile attacks, utilization of terrain which 
limits tank employment and concentration 
of antitank means along probable avenues 
of approach. Organic nuclear weapons, 
antitank weapons systems, atomic demo- 
litions munitions and air-to-ground fire 
support facilitate destruction of attacking 
enemy armor forces. 


Counterairborne Operations 


In any discussion of airborne operations 
and employment of airborne forces, it is 
always advisable to consider the enemy 
capabilities in this field. In view of the 
prevalence of airborne forces in the armies 
of the world, any future conflicts will be 
fought within the shadow of possible en- 
emy airborne operations. With the large 
areas contemplated for occupancy by the 
field army, the possibility of enemy air- 
borne attack poses great problems and a 
real threat to friendly forces. 


Quite obviously, it is impossible to sta- 
tion sufficient combat troops in rear areas 
to cope with sizable enemy airborne at- 
tacks. However, a friendly airborne force, 
employing USAF aircraft and Army avi- 
ation, can provide the commander with a 
means of counterairborne operations that 
may be rapidly launched to destroy or to 
contain attacks by enemy airborne forces. 
The delivery of the counterairborne force 
can be accomplished when our forces have 
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achieved local command of the air, at 
night, or during inclement weather. This 
type operation has the advantage that, by 
using airborne forces, it eliminates enemy 
airborne forces in the shortest possible 
time and does so also in areas where there 
is a lack of suitable surface transporta- 
tion. 
Airborne Raids 

The dispersed and fluid type warfare 
which is very likely to occur in future 
wars offers many opportunities for the 
conduct of airborne raids. These raids 
may be of either a strategic or tactical 
nature. 

Airborne raiding forces may be em- 
ployed to destroy, neutralize, capture, or 
harass enemy forces, installations, facili- 
ties, and headquarters. Raiding forces 
may be assigned individuals as targets— 
for instance, the rescue of Mussolini by 
the Germans in World War II. 


Raids are always characterized by a 


withdrawal, and in airborne raids the 
force may be withdrawn by air, water, or 
ground means or even some combination 
of the three. Airborne raids are similar 
to ground raids except that the raiding 
forces use air transport to move to the 
objective area. The use of air transport 
permits the raiding force to bypass enemy 
positions and to overcome terrain barriers 
and distance factors. The airborne raid ob- 
jective is much more apt to be beyond 
supporting distance of the parent unit 
than can be the case in other types of 
raids. Airborne raids are characterized by 
boldness of concept and execution; plans 
for a raid should not be rejected solely be- 
cause they appear novel or unconventional. 


Area Interdiction Missions 

In many airborne operations during 
World War II, such as the 82d Airborne 
Division’s assault in Sicily, small groups 
of paratroopers were misdelivered in the 
airborne assault phase. These small groups 
were able to create a great deal of havoc 
behind the enemy lines. If these operations 


had been deliberately planned and executed 
by division size forces, a great deal more 
damage to enemy operations and assist- 
ance to friendly forces would have re- 
sulted. The success of these small forces 
indicates the feasibility of planning and 
conducting airborne operations in which 
the mission is interdiction of a specific 
area. Such operations may be conducted 
to prevent or hinder enemy operations in 
a specific locale and may encompass many 
of the characteristics of guerrilla opera- 
tions. 

The elements of the force operate over 
a wide area with small teams accomplish- 
ing such missions as destruction of 
bridges, cratering roads, cutting rail lines, 
destroying enemy communication facili- 
ties, harassing supply installations, neu- 
tralizing enemy antiaircraft, missile and 
electronic facilities, and creating obstacles 
of all types to hinder enemy movement. 
Areas of operations are assigned to each 
element of the force employed and, within 
each area, the forces employed are given 
mission type orders. The force commander 
retains over-all control of the operation. 
This type operation normally will be con- 
ducted in conjunction with a major 
offensive by other friendly forces. Depend- 
ing on the over-all requirement, the opera- 
tion may be of short or long duration. 


Frequent and Dispersed Operations 

The concept of frequent and dispersed 
airborne operations is neither new nor 
novel in warfare. Such operations were 
employed during early World War II by 
the Germans with great success. Oddly, 
despite the success of these operations, 
the type was never used again after the 
initial successes. 

Frequent and dispersed operations do 
not vary materially from other airborne 
operations. Chief differences occur as a 
result of the repetitive nature of the op- 
erations which involves the seizure of sev- 
eral widely separated objectives either 
simultaneously or in rapid succession. 
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Often such objectives are so widely dis- 
persed as to be beyond mutual support. 
As quickly as the forces are uncovered by 
advancing friendly forces, the minimum 
essential refitting occurs and the airborne 
force “leapfrogs” ahead to seize another 
vital area. Such operations tend to keep 
enemy forces off balance and maintain, the 
momentum of friendly forces. 


Conclusion 

For centuries success in battle has been 
achieved by a proper balancing of the 
ratio of firepower and mobility. Today, 
this classic ratio is out of balance because 
of the recent, tremendous increases in fire- 
power obtained from nuclear weapons, 
while our means of mobility have remained 
relatively static. Airborne forces and air- 
borne operations provide to a significant 
degree the increase in mobility and ma- 
neuverability required to complement the 
increased firepower on the modern battle- 
field. 

It is questionable if any significantly 
large ground operations can take place 
during the heavy, initial exchange of nu- 
clear weapons in a general war. Airborne 
operations are no different in this regard 
from other ground operations. However, 
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following the initial exchange of nuclear 
weapons, airborne operations provide an 
important means by which ground troops 
can exploit the effects of our nuclear at- 
tacks. 


In limited wars, airborne forces have 
no peer in their ability to move from the 
Continental United States to trouble spots 
around the globe. When provided with 
adequate airlift, their deployment capa- 
bilities are measured in terms of hours as 
opposed to days for seaborne forces. Stra- 
tegic missiles, although essential, can ap- 
ply only one kind of power—massive de- 
struction—while airborne forces can 
supply selective, measured force required 
to meet and defeat the spread of commu- 
nism throughout the world. The deterrent 
effect of the Strategic Army Corps cannot 
be underestimated in situations short of 
war. The presence of this ready force, 
poised to move combat elements by air on 
a few hours’ notice, clearly demonstrates 
our readiness to use this force as a stabi- 
lizing element in world affairs. 


The US Army airborne forces stand 
ready to go anywhere, any place, any 
time to meet the challenge of the nuclear 
battlefield. 





Victory on the future battlefield will demand superior firepower, a high 
degree of mobility, flexibility in organization and operations, rapid responsive- 
ness to command, and sustained combat effectiveness. 


General Bruce C. Clarke 
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UNITED STATES 


Atomic Time Check 

The validity of the Einstein theories of 
relativity will be reexamined with the aid 
of an atomic clock if research procedures 
now being prepared are successful. The 
theory of time dilatation in space and the 
theory that how fast a clock runs is de- 
pendent upon the gravitational field it 
is in, are two of the most interesting ele- 
ments of the relativity theory. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion is supporting projects to construct 
atomic clocks of extreme accuracy, one of 
which will be placed in orbit around the 
earth and checked against its counterpart 
on the ground. If Professor Einstein was 
right, as he is generally conceded to have 
been, time as recorded by the clock in 
space should speed past time on earth at 
the rate of about one second in 60 years. 
Tests are not expected to be completed for 
two or three years.—News item. 


Space Flight Planned For 1960 

The United States is reported to be 
planning to make her first attempt to send 
aman into outer space and return in 1960. 
A 185-mile, manned ballistic flight in the 
nose cone of an Army Redstone rocket 
will be used to test man’s physical and 
emotional reaction to such a flight. An- 
ticipated elapsed time in space for such 
a flight is six minutes—News item. 


Stronger Map Paper 

Synthetic fiber papers are being con- 
sidered for military maps to give them 
greater dimensional stability, folding en- 
durance, and tearing strength—News 
item. 


‘Gyroscope’ Ends In Europe 

Unit rotation to the European theater 
started by the Army in January 1955 has 
come to an end. Initially implemented by 
the exchange of divisions between “home 
stations” in the Continental United States 
and an overseas theater, Operation Gyro- 
scope was later modified to provide for 
the exchange of battle group size units. 
The Gyroscope concept has now been 
abandoned except for replacements for 
Korea. Complete battle groups and bat- 
talions will be rotated to the 7th Infantry 
and 1st Cavalry Divisions there. 

Future troop movements to Europe will 
be made under a Carrier Company Re- 
placement System (CCRS). This system 
provides for individuals to be formed into 
four-man teams for training and for the 
teams to be formed into companies at the 
outset of advanced individual training. 
The carrier companies will vary in size 
from 70 to 250 soldiers. When training 
of all four-man teams is completed the 
carrier company will be shipped to Europe. 
—News item. 
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‘Pancake’ Lights For Airfields 

The Federal Aviation Agency has an- 
nounced the development of a smooth, 
flat light for airfield runways so strong 
that aircraft can land on it without dam- 
age. The new light will reduce breakage 
of runway lights and damage to aircraft. 
—News item. 


New Ground Surveillance Radar 
A supersensitive ground surveillance 
radar device capable of not only detecting 





US Army Photo 
Interior of Tipsy-25 shelter 


movement or intrusion but also of identi- 
fying the nature of the target has been 
announced by the Army. Developed by 
the Army Combat Surveillance Agency in 
cooperation with industry, the new radar 
has been designated the AN/TPS-25 and 
is known popularly as the Tipsy-25. 

The AN/TPS-25 is housed in a shelter 
that can be transported by aircraft, heli- 
copter, truck, or small two-wheel trailer. 
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It can be operated in or outside of the 
shelter and can be placed in operation 
by four men in approximately one-half 
hour. The set will spot a tank or jeep and 
identify the type of vehicle it is at a 
range of 10 miles. A soldier crawling on 
the ground can be detected at two miles. 
Under ideal conditions a soldier walking 


“was picked up 15 miles away. Each type 


of target produces a characteristic sound 
in the radar. 

In addition to sounds, the operator has 
a scope that furnishes more precise in- 
formation on the target’s position and 
direction of movement. The set scans a 
30-degree sector. Suspicious sounds are 
investigated by narrowing the radar beam 
and zeroing in on the target. A tiny in- 
dicator light mounted under a map of the 
area on the operator’s table shows the 


Tipsy-25 shelter and antenna 


object’s location while numerical dials 
show the target’s exact position—News 
item. 


Rocket-Propelled Infantrymen 

Two types of individual rocket belts are 
reported to be under consideration by the 
Army. One, a light model that can be 
strapped around the waist, would be used 
for short jumps of up to 30 feet such as 
crossing a stream or obstacle. The other 
would permit longer hops.—News item. 
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Air Defense Control System 











An air defense commander and a radar operator at the AN/MSQ-18 operations central. 
Inset shows coder-decoder equipment at the missile battery site. 


The Army has announced the overseas 
deployment of the AN/MSQ-18 tactical 
air defense control system. Truck mounted 
in standard 2%-ton trucks, the AN/MSQ- 
18 includes an operations central, from 
which a battalion commander may direct 
his units, and several battery equipments 
called coder-decoder units. Digital data 
transmission techniques reduce the size 
and complexity of the system components 
and provide a high degree of accuracy 
and reliability. 

The system is designed for use with the 
Nike Hercules, Nike Ajax, Hawk, and 
other missiles. The AN/MSQ-18 is also 


an integral part of the missile monitor 
air defense system now undergoing evalua- 
tion tests—News item. 


New Shipping Container For STRAC 

A lightweight, low cost, expendable ship- 
ping container has been designed for use 
by STRAC (Strategic Army Corps) units. 
The containers will be prepacked with or- 
ganizational and individual equipment and 
stored in readiness for movement on short 
notice. It is expected to provide a 60 per- 
cent reduction in packing materiels as well 
as a savings in time and weight.—Official 
release. 
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ARPA Programs And Responsibilities 

Organized in February 1958, the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency (AR- 
PA) is responsible to the Secretary of 
Defense for projects in the general areas 
of military space technology, advanced 
research and development of future bal- 
listic missile defense, and solid propellants. 

During the first 20 months of its exist- 
ence ARPA has commenced work on 10 
major projects. These are: 

Project Saturn—a new space booster, 
consisting of a cluster of eight ballistic 
missile type liquid propellant rocket en- 





US Army Photo 
15 million-pound thrust Saturn booster 


gines, with a total thrust capability of 
about 1.5 million pounds. It is expected 
to enter flight test status in late 1960. 
(MR, Oct 1959, p 78.) 

Project Defender—the entire ARPA 
effort in the field of ballistic missile de- 
fense consisting of more than 50 pro- 
grams. 

Project Midas—the development of an 
early warning system against ballistic 
missile attacks based on the use of satel- 
lites. 

Project Discoverer—research program 
for the development of advanced space 
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vehicles and systems to perform sophisti- 
cated tasks in space. (MR, Aug 1959, 
p 69.) 

Project Transit—a system of using 
satellites for navigational purposes. It is 
planned to provide an instantaneous, all- 
weather system for determining position 
at any point on the globe by passive means. 

Project Courier—the first phase in the 
development of a communications satellite 
system. 

Project “Mrs. V”’—a program designed 
to conduct the research necessary to pro- 
duce a maneuverable, recoverable space 
vehicle. 

Project Sentry—the development of an 
advanced satellite reconnaissance system. 

Project Centaur—designed to produce 
a new high energy upper stage engine to 
provide a 4- to 5-ton payload capability 
when used as a second stage to an inter- 
continental ballistic missile booster. 

Project Orion—the study of the possi- 
bility of using controlled nuclear detona- 
tions to propel a rocket.—News item. 


Improved Maintenance Techniques 
Simplification of field maintenance pro- 

cedures is claiming more and more of the 

military designer’s attention as military 


haraware becomes increasingly compli- § 
cated. Two approaches are producing sig- 
nificant results. 

Modularization, the construction of a} 
piece of equipment in functional units that f 
can be assembled by simple plug-in tech- § 
niques, is now being applied to missile | 
production. The Nike Ajax was built with 
less than one percent of its circuits mod- 
ularized. Over 60 percent of the circuits 
of the Nike Zeus are in modular form. 

Pushbutton troubleshooting, the use of 
automatic test equipment, is being de- 
veloped for signal equipment. This equip- 
ment permits a trained operator to push 
a button and receive an indication telling 
him which module is malfunctioning— 
News item. 
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Tunnel Diodes Offer Promise 
Miniaturized radio and electronic equip- 
ment may be in for a further round of 
miniaturization if a new substitute for 
the vacuum tube and its tiny successor, 
the transistor, proves as effective as is 
anticipated. The tunnel diode, like the 
vacuum tube and the transistor, serves as 
an amplifier or oscillator in electronic 
circuits by controlling the flow of elec- 
trons. Due to its small size (three of the 
units will lay end to end inside the small 
loop of a standard paper clip), low-power 
requirement, durability, and speed of op- 
eration, the diode is expected to find wide 
usage in electronic manufacture. They are 
of particular importance to the develop- 
ment of high-speed data processing equip- 
ment and computers requiring rapid 
electronic reaction.—News item. 


Nonlethal Gas 

Recent tests with nonlethal chemicals 
indicate that they may provide a truly 
humane weapon for use against population 
centers or urban complexes. These chem- 
icals incapacitate without killing and 
leave no harmful aftereffect on human 
beings or materiel. Included is a com- 
pound which makes movement impossible. 
This drug is reported to be 1,000 times 
more potent than the best pain relievers 
available to medical science today. One- 
tenth of one percent of the basic agent 
is required in a gas dispersed solvent. The 
Chemical Corps is reported to have an 
antidote for treatment of friendly troops 
should they be exposed.—News item. 


‘Nike Zeus’ Tests Due 

Full system firing tests of the Army’s 
Nike Zeus antimissile missile probably 
will be conducted shortly after the first of 
the year. Successful static testing of the 
full-scale tactical sustainer motor was 
announced on 1 July 1959 and the complete 
system was reported to be approaching 
the test stage early this fall (MR, Sep 
1959, p 74). Current proposals call for 


the firing of the Zeus from launching sites 
being completed on Kwajalein Island in 
the Pacific against intermediate range 
ballistic missiles launched from Johnston 
Island (see map). 

Other proposals are reported to in- 
clude the firing of the ultra-high-speed 
missile against intercontinental ballistic 
missiles launched from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in southern California. The 
solid fuel sustainer motor tested last spring 
is reported to be capable of driving the 
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missile to its target at a speed of 15,000 
miles an hour. The solid fuel booster 
motor can drive the rocket to altitudes of 
100 miles or more in a matter of seconds. 
Army experts state that the normal em- 
ployment would be to launch the Zeus to 
altitudes of 500,000 to 600,000 feet in 
space, then guide it through electronic 
signals controlled on the ground to a point 
of detonation in the vicinity of the in- 
coming enemy weapon. Guidance data 
would be provided by detecting devices.— 
News item. 
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‘Lacrosse’ Operational January 1960 
The Lacrosse, the first true guided mis- 
sile designed for direct support of surface 
forces, will be in service with the army 
in the field by the beginning of 1960. The 
first production missiles were turned over 
to newly activated user units this last 


Lacrosse missile “on the way” 


summer and at least four battalions are 
expected to be in advanced stages of 
training by 1 January. It is now con- 
sidered a corps artillery weapon. 

Lacrosse is launched on an initial tra- 
jectory computed by conventional artillery 
methods and is acquired in flight by a 
tracker located well forward in the combat 
area. The tracker guides the weapon to 
its target. The forward control equipment 
can be man packed by three men to its 
forward observation station. The rocket 
is reported to have either a nuclear or 
high-explosive capability. The weapon is 
transported on and launched from a 2%- 
ton truck.—News item. 
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ITALY 

‘Jupiter’ Crews In Training 

Five hundred Italian airmen are now 
in training in the United States to handle 
the two squadrons of Jupiter intermediate 
range missiles scheduled for deployment 
to Italy. One squadron is expected to be 
in operation by the end of 1959. Training 
includes intensive courses in the English 
language at Lackland Air Force Base 
in Texas, followed by technical training 
at the US Army Ordnance Guided Missile 
School at Huntsville, Alabama.—News 
item. 


ISRAEL 


Nuclear Reactor 


A nuclear reactor for the conduct of 
research and the training of scientists 
is being built for Israel under the United 
States Atoms for Peace program. The 
1,000-kilowatt reactors, which later will be 
boosted to 5,000-kilowatt capacity, will 


be located on the sand dunes near Rishon 
le Zion, southeast of Tel Aviv.—News 
item. 


JAPAN 

Space Research 

Japan has announced that progress in 
space research and rocket engineering has 
reached the stage where work can com- 
mence on a series of space satellites. A 
55 million-dollar program to advance space 
communications is expected! to lead to the 
development of satellite launching rockets 
by 1963.—News item. 


EAST GERMANY 
Estimated Military Strength 
East German military forces have been 
estimated by a West German source to 
exceed one million men. This figure in- 
cludes border police and special police 
units with military training. The same 
source estimated that there are 400,000 
Soviet troops in 22 divisions also stationed 
in East Germany.—News item. 
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NATO 

Missiles For NATO 

By the end of 1960 NATO forces in 
Europe will have two-thirds of the 100 
missile battalions required to meet its 
1963 objective. The United States Army 
and Air Force in Europe are reported 
unofficially to have 20 to 30 battalions 
ready for tactical operations. These include 
two battalions of Redstones, six battalions 
of Nike Ajaxes, an unspecified number of 
Corporals and Honest Johns, and three 
groups of Matadors. The Matadors are 
being replaced with an improved, longer- 
range missile—the Mace. Non-US forces in 
Europe are expected to have more than 
35 missile battalions in the near future. 
These include several squadrons of Thors, 
several squadrons of Jupiters, one group 
of Matadors, nine battalions of Nike 
Ajaxes, two battalions of Corporals, and 
21 battalions of Honest Johns. These units 
will go to the forces of Great Britain, 
Italy, France, Norway, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Greece, and 
Turkey (MR, Aug 1959, p 74).—News 
item. 


AUSTRIA 
First Small Aircraft Production 

The first two-engine aircraft to be pro- 
duced in Austria since World War II 
will go into assembly line production in 
the near future. 

Designated the M-222, the four-seat 
plane will have a cruising range of 750 
miles and a fuel consumption of 15 gallons 
per hour. It is intended as a privately op- 
erated, family type aircraft.—News item. 


ALBANIA 
Naval Strength 
The Albanian Navy is reported to con- 
sist of approximately 1,500 officers and 
men and about 40 naval vessels. These 
include four Russian-built submarine 
chasers or patrol boats, five minesweepers, 
14 motor torpedo boats, and 16 coastal 
patrol boats.—News item. 


NORWAY 

‘Nike Hercules’ Training 
Training has been conducted at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, to prepare members of the 


US Army Photo 
Norwegian troops briefed on Nike Hercules 


1st Norwegian Nike Battalion for em- 
ployment of the Nike Hercules surface-to- 
air missiles in the air defense role on 
NATO’s northern flank. The Nike Hercules 
and its related systems were delivered 
to the Norwegian Air Force earlier this 
year.—News item. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Large-Scale Training In France 
Because of the lack of adequate train- 
ing areas in the Netherlands for the 
exercise of large mechanized units, six 
regimental combat teams of the Nether- 
lands Army have been training at Camp 
La Courtine in France this summer and 
fall. In previous years these formations 
have used training areas in Western 
Germany. The buildup of West German 
forces precluded allocation of space in 
Germany for this purpose this year.— 
News item. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
Soviet Loans 
Soviet credit and loans extended to the 
Communist Chinese regime ‘during the 
period of 1950 to 1957 are reported to have 
totaled 430 million dollars—News item. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


‘Firestreak’ Missile Proves Reliable 





Firestreak at work over the Woomera Missile Testing Range, Australia. Above left, it 

leaves a launching Sabre aircraft. Above right, it (white spot, left) homes under the 

control of its infrared guidance system onto a target aircraft. Below left, it is exploded 
by its proximity fuze. Below right, the target falls from a cloud of flame. 


Royal Navy trials of the Firestreak 
air-to-air missile have met with outstand- 
ing success. Over 80 percent of the firings 
of this missile have been classed as com- 
pletely successful. The Firestreak has an 
infrared guidance system and a proximity 
fuze, and is used by both the Royal Air 
Force and the Royal Navy.—News release. 


New Fuel Cell Unveiled 

A British inventor has demonstrated 
successfully a fuel cell which converts 
chemicals directly into electric energy. 
Operating much like a conventional bat- 


tery, except that the fuel for the reaction 
is fed continuously into the cell during 
operation, the fuel cell uses two electrodes 
and an electrolyte solution. 


The British cell, stated to be the most 
promising yet developed, operates at a 
temperature of just under 400 degrees 
and “burns” hydrogen and oxygen at an 
operating pressure of 400 pounds per 
square inch. A model measuring 15 inches 
in width and 30 inches in length delivered 
about five kilowatts of energy during 4 
recent test—News item. 


source 
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Thunderbird’ Becomes Operational 
Two regiments of the British Army will 
be equipped with the British-designed and 
produced Thunderbird surface-to-air mis- 
sile by the end of 1960. Personnel of one 
regiment began training at the School 
of Antiaircraft Artillery at Manorbier, 
Pembrokeshire, in June of this year and 
will be fully operational with the new 
weapon by midsummer of 1960. Used as 
an antiaircraft weapon, the Thunderbird 
has a rocket motor augmented by a jet- 
tisonable wraparound system of four pairs 


Thunderbird surface-to-air missile 


of rockets. It is designed to provide a 
mobile missile system which can move 
» with the army in the field and protect it 
from aerial attack and enemy aerial ob- 
servation. With the exception of the tac- 
tical control radar vehicle, the missile 
system is air transportable-—News item. 


BELGIUM 


German Depots In Belgium 

West Germany is reported to have com- 
pleted agreements with the Belgian Gov- 
émment for the establishment of West 
German military depots in that country. 
Construction and real estate costs will be 
Paid by the German Government, and 
labor will be recruited from Belgian 
sources.—News item. 


Improved NATO Contribution 

Belgium, a staunch supporter of NATO, 
is reorganizing and modernizing her army. 
Infantry and armored divisions are being 
changed over to the battle group and 
combat command structure. Improved 
manpower policies will result in the army 
ultimately consisting of about one-third 
long-term regulars, one-third one-year 
conscripts, and one-third NATO techni- 
cians. 

The latter category is new and is pro- 
vided for by a special personnel program 
which calls for the enlistment of well- 
qualified, selected young men of 16 years 
or older. These men are trained as mili- 
tary specialists and, in addition, are given 
training to fit them for a civilian position. 
At the completion of a three- to five-year 
period of service they receive a $2,000 
bonus and the government, in coordination 
with civilian businesses, assists them in 
finding a position in industry.—News item. 


Increased Defense Budget 


Belgium’s defense budget which 
amounted to approximately 380 million 
dollars in 1958 is scheduled for an in- 
crease to 394 million this year and an 
estimated total of 410 million in 1960.— 
News item. 


NATIONALIST CHINA 
‘Nike Hercules’ To Nationalists 
The Nike Hercules guided missiles sent 
to Taiwan at the height of the Quemoy 
crisis last year have been transferred 
from United States control to the Chinese 
Nationalists troops.—News item. 


TURKEY 
Foreign Aid 
Turkey provided foreign aid to a strug- 
gling American democracy as far back 
as 1898 when, during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, she provided the United States 
with 30 camels.—News item. 
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On the Question of a Forestalling Blow 


Reprinted by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Army General 
V. V. Kurasov in “Survival” (Great Britain) March-April 1959. 


These extracts are from an article 
by a leading Soviet military thinker 
and former head of the General Staff 
Academy, General V. V. Kurasov, 
which originally appeared in Red Star. 
It is of considerable significance as 
the first major commentary on the 
subject of preventive and forestalling 
blows in modern warfare to appear in 
a Soviet newspaper available to all 
ranks of the army and to the civilian 
population. 

The article is followed by an edi- 
torial comment prepared by the Edi- 
tors of Survival magazine. 


THE fundamental problem of the present 
time which is causing concern to all na- 
tions is that of war and peace... . 

In the bourgeois press of the West, es- 
pecially the military press, much is written 
about preparations for and methods of un- 
leashing future wars. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the question of surprise at- 
tack. In recent years the questions of a 
“preventive war” and that of inflicting a 
forestalling blow with the abundance of 
nuclear weapons of mass destruction have 
been raised ever more frequently. 


The theory of surprise attack, of quick 
and preventive wars, is not new to the 
Imperialist countries. It already has found 
a practical application in the wars of the 


20th century. As is already known, during 
the Second World War the aggressions 
committed by Hitler’s Germany and Im- 
perialist Japan were made by means of 
surprise attacks. 

The appearance of new types of weap- 
ons, of atomic and hydrogen bombs, and 
of ballistic missiles and pilotless aircraft 
has led to this theory becoming increas- 
ingly more widespread in the West. Par- 
ticularly wide and insistent publicity is 
given in the bourgeois press of the West- 
ern World to the idea of a surprise at- 
tack against the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies. Let us look at the 
evidence. 


Western Advocates of Preventive War 

The military commentator of the United}, 
States Army Combat Forces’ Journal, 
Lloyd Norman, in setting forth the prin 
ciples of the theory of nuclear warfare, 
stated without reservations, in February 
1954: 

If necessary we will inflict the first 
blow, we will start a war in order to en- 
joy to the full the advantages of the ini- 
tiative, which in an atomic war could be 
decisive. . 

The commentator of the (New York) 
Daily Mirror, Drew Pearson, commenting 
on the Hayter Report, wrote on 18 De; 
cember 1957: 
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The report states that the first blow in 
a modern atomic war will be so powerful 
that the country undertaking it would 
probably gain victory. The arms race is 
not going favorably for the United States, 
and this means that we cannot allow our- 
selves to wait. Speaking plainly, this is 
preventive war. 


Commenting on the meeting of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on questions of military 
preparedness, the correspondent of the 
Star, Edgar Preen, in an article of 22 
January 1958 stated: 


Today the Secretary of Defense, Mc- 
Elroy, will speak at a private meeting of 
the Senate Subcommittee on military pre- 
paredness, and will reply to questions on 
‘preventive war,’ and the new secret re- 
port, prepared for the Army by the Uni- 
versity of Johns Hopkins [which] insists 
on the United States adopting a policy of 
‘the strategy of military attack.’ Together 
with McElroy the Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary, Quarles, will also speak. 

The former special advisor to the United 
States Secretary of the Navy, Captain 
Puleston, United States Navy (Retired), 
in a statement published in United States 
News and World Report, 13 December 
1957, suggested that the Eisenhower gov- 
ernment should “re-examine its policy 
based on the conception of massive retal- 
iation and draw up its own strategy on 
the principle of inflicting a forestalling 
blow.” The author writes: 

What the United States should do is to 
adopt the policy which Dulles suggested 
at one time, and then rejected—a policy 
which would allow the United States to 
choose the time, place and method for the 
striking of a blow. 


The same journal published the state- 
ment of the British Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force, Slessor, in which he did not 
exclude the possibility of the United States 
inflicting the first and forestalling blow. 

There is no doubt that these and similar 


statements kindle war hysteria, poison re- 
lations between states, and increase mu- 
tual mistrust. 


Soviet Rejection of Preventive War 

Recently a number of articles have ap- 
peared in the bourgeois press in which the 
authors try to prove that the Soviet Union 
is apparently in favor of forestalling at- 
tacks. Thus in the January edition of the 
Foreign Affairs journal, Herbert Diner- 
stein wrote that in 1955 the strategy of 
forestalling warfare, that is, inflicting the 
first blow on the enemy, had been approved 
officially in the Soviet Union. This state- 
ment is in obvious contradiction with the 
facts, and represents nothing more than 
an attempt to delude world public opin- 
ee 
... As history shows, the Soviet Union 
repeatedly has been subjected to aggres- 
sion and was compelled to wage bitter and 
costly wars in order to defend her inde- 
pendence. A study of the experience of the 
initial period of the Great Fatherland War 
could not but draw the attention of mili- 
tary thinkers to the significance of the 
factor of surprise in modern war. It is 
quite clear that the element of surprise 
in the attack of the German-Fascist forces 
made it possible for them to gain the stra- 
tegic initiative temporarily at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The appearance of nuclear weapons and 
their use in mass against troops and rear 
targets gave rise to different interpreta- 
tions on the significance of surprise at- 
tacks in future wars and on measures to 
counteract such attacks. This prompted 
some military authors to examine the sig- 
nificance of the factor of surprise in con- 
temporary warfare. These _ theoretical 
statements in the press by individual au- 
thors on measures to be taken to ward off 
surprise attacks by the aggressor have 
been interpreted in the Western press as 
a call for a forestalling war. 

The idea of “preventive war,” and of 
inflicting a forestalling blow as a means 
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of attack and the unleashing of war is in- 
compatible with the peaceful policy of the 
Soviet state, with our Socialist ideology. 
These ideas are not in the interests of the 
Soviet people, of constructive communism. 

But while they are occupied in peaceful 
constructive labor, the Soviet people can- 
not forget that Imperialist countries still 
exist whose governing circles have not 
given up hope of destroying the Socialist 
states. This compels the Soviet Union to 
strengthen her defensive capacity in every 
possible way, to maintain ceaselessly her 
armed forces in full battle readiness at 
any moment to repel the attack of the Im- 
perialist aggressors. The solution of this 
vital problem for our people always has 
been, and will continue to be, a subject of 
special concern to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government. 


Discrediting the USSR 

In their propaganda attacks against the 
Socialist countries, Imperialist circles and 
their agents direct their fundamental ef- 
forts against the Soviet Union. They try 
to discredit the USSR in every possible 
way, endeavoring to accuse her of aggres- 
sive intentions. 

But the Soviet Union has never threat- 
ened anyone with attack, “preventive 
war,” or with “forestalling blows.” From 
the first days of Soviet power, the lead- 
ers of the Communist parties and of our 
state have said that only in the event 
of sudden attacks on us would an imme- 
diate retaliating blow be inflicted on the 
aggressor. 


Of course, the idea of inflicting an an- 
swering blow does not signify carrying on 
purely defensive operations. If any ag- 
gressor whatsoever tries to attack us, the 
Soviet Armed Forces will conduct the 
most decisive offensive action against the 


aggressor. 

The great Lenin, foreseeing the possi- 
bility of armed attack against our coun- 
try, pointed out that with the constant 
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military danger to us from world imperial- 
ism we cannot say that, we will only de- 
fend ourselves. He said: 


If we were compelled to give a pledge 
to such constantly active and _ hostile 
forces, as we are expected to do, that we 
will never undertake certain actions, which 
in a military-strategic sense could turn 
out to be offensive, then we would not only 
be fools, but also criminals. 


Comment 


The essential background to this arti- 
cle is to be found in the May 1955 issue 
of the Soviet military journal Military 
Thought, which is intended for senior of- 
ficers of the Soviet armed services. An 
editorial contribution on military doctrine 
contains the following passage: 

The task is to work out seriously all 
sides of this question (of surprise) and 
above all to elaborate ways and means of 
warning of surprise attacks by the en- 
emy and of dealing to the enemy forestall- 
ing blows at all levels—strategic, opera- 
tional and tactical. 

It can be seen that General Kurasov’s 
article in Red Star thus represents an 
attempt to deny a crucial element of con- 
temporary Soviet military doctrine. The 
editor of Military Thought is certainly no 
“individual author,” but a senior officer 
of the Soviet military hierarchy writing 
with the full authority of his rank and 
position, whereas few of the Western writ- 
ers of whom General Kurasov complains 
have any status in government service. 
It is also interesting to notice that Gen- 
eral Kurasov tries to strengthen his denial | 
by confusing “preventive war” (which no 
Western military writer has accused the 
Soviet Union of favoring) and “forestall- 
ing blow,” of whose acceptance by the 
Soviet military authorities there is such 
good evidence. 

The question therefore is: for whom, 
apart from occasional external readers of 
Red Star, was this article intended? 
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We must remember that the readership 
of Red Star has little or no access to the 
Western journals in which the Soviet doc- 
trine on forestalling blows has been de- 
scribed, and the present article cannot 
have been written, therefore, to counter 
the effect of Western comment. Nor would 
Red Star—a mainly military-political 
daily newspaper—have been chosen to 
print this article had the author wished 
to make an impression on _ professional 
military thinkers in Britain and America. 

The most likely conclusion is that the 
denial was intended mainly by the Soviet 
High Command for the lower ranks of the 
Soviet officers’ corps, to whom some ink- 
ling of this highly provocative aspect of 


Soviet military policy had probably leaked 
in the course of conversations in service 
messes, army clubs (Houses of the So- 
viet Army), or from indiscreet senior of- 
ficers. The purpose of this article is prob- 
ably, therefore, to allay the suspicions of 
junior officers and other ranks who were 
unable to equate the decision of the Soviet 
High Command on forestalling blows with 
the regular Soviet propaganda theme of 
the purely defensive character of Soviet 
military doctrine. However, it is unlikely 
that so unconvincing an argument as 
General Kurasov’s would carry a great 
deal of weight with intelligent command- 
ers of middle grade interested in military 
thought. 





Wham! 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article * by Major 
A. C. McCloy in “‘The British Army Review’? September 1957. 


Any resemblance between Brigadier 
Van Winkle’s experiences and current 
tactical doctrine is purely coincidental. 
Now read on... . 


THE view from the helicopter window 
as we approach ground level was depress- 
ing; mile after mile of gray, roofless 
houses set in grass-grown streets. The 
pilot cut the motors. “Welcome to Charpoi, 
sir,” he said. I climbed stiffly out, my ears 
still buzzing from the roar of the engines. 
A young officer walked over from a wait- 
ing jeep. 

“Brigadier Van Winkle, sir?” 

I nodded. 

The driver humped my kit into the back 
and then we were bumping through this 
once-thriving industrial town. In about 
1) minutes we halted at a checkpoint set 
Ina formidable barbed-wire fence. A 
bearded soldier waved us in. 


_—_— 
*Reproduced from The British Army Review 
With permission of the Controller, Her Majesty’s 


Stationery Office. United Kingdom Crown Copyright 
8s reserved. 


“GHQ, sir,” said the young officer. 

I looked in vain for the usual attributes 
of any army headquarters. All I saw was 
an expanse of waste ground about the size 
Trafalgar Square used to be, surrounded 
by a 30-foot-thick entanglement. In one 
corner lay a jumble of bulldozers, con- 
crete-mixers, and excavating machinery. 
A few bearded ruffians in British uniform 
lounged around the perimeter. 

“This way, sir, please.” The young of- 
ficer lifted a tattered asbestos flap and 
disappeared into the ground. I followed 
him, crouching, down a twisting tunnel 
and stumbled out of the blackness into a 
large, brightly lit cavern. 

“Brigadier Van Winkle, sir,” announced 
the young officer. A tall, gray-haired man 
straightened up from a map table occupy- 
ing most of the floor space. We shook 
hands. 

“How d’ye do Van Winkle. You’ve al- 
ready met my G1, Bob Stanford,” said the 
general. The young officer smiled. 
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“What would you like to see, Van 
Winkle?” 
“Pretty well everything, general,” I re- 
plied. 


“Right. Let’s have a look at the map.” 
“We’re here’—jabbing at Charpoi with 
a stubby finger—‘“and the enemy is over 
here’—a hand waved vaguely eastward. 
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counters over the map with their long 
croupiers’ rakes. 

“Here is my right flank,” the general 
was saying. “South of that is the 4th 
United States Army. Here are my three 
combat groups (corps, you would have 
called them) with their HQ’s marked, each 
subdivided into CA’s—what? Oh—CZ, 
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“This area in the middle, about 40 miles 
in width, is the CZ.” 

The CZ, whatever it was, snaked across 
the continent from north to south. It was 
littered with red and blue counters like 
poker chips. 

“Excuse me, sir.” 

A soldier wearing headphones reached 
past me and pushed a blue one two inches 
to the east. I saw that the entire table was 
surrounded by these men, all busily moving 


combat zone, CA, combat area. And that’s 
the lot really except for the enemy head- 
quarters at Lanzjak and Gippau.” 

I looked. There seemed to be so much 
and so little to say. 

“Any questions?” barked the general 
playfully. 

I felt that I had to ask at least one in- 
telligent question to justify my visit. 

“Where are your reserves, general?” 

“In the United States, of course.” 
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“No, I mean tactical reserves. And divi- 

sion and brigade headquarters?” 

eral “We cut ’em out. Nothing between group 
4th @ and battalion.” 


long 


hree “No reserves! No formations? What 
have @ about depth? How can you counterattack? 
each® Indeed, how can you attack at all? It’s 
_CZ,§ against all the principles of war!” 





“Principles of war!” hooted the general. 
“Damme, this is the most unprincipled war 
I was ever in. What about economy of 
effort when we use a bomb capable of 
devastating a town merely to destroy a 
battalion of infantry? Maintenance of the 
aim? What aim? 

“If I have any principles left they are: 
never concentrate while the enemy has 
any nuclear missiles left; smash the enemy 
wherever he concentrates; ceaseless obser- 
vation over the whole theater, and never 
let the enemy disengage.” 

The general beat time with his fore- 
finger to emphasize his remarks. 

“But you must at least have an aim,” I 
NA persisted. 

The general shook his head. “Not the 
kind of aim you mean. Ground means 
nothing any more. The best I can say is 
‘to destroy the enemy’s will to resist,’ 
which is about the only useful thing I 
remember from old Clausewitz. But let 
me tell you how it all came about. 

“You remember in the old days it was 
always two up and one back. You put your 
‘ne back’ out of the enemy’s reach and 
kept him there like an ace up your sleeve. 

“Nuclear weapons puzzled us a bit. The 
‘ne back’ was just as vulnerable as the 
‘two up.’ In the end he ceased to be a re- 
serve at all and became the apex of what 
you might call an infernal triangle. The 
space in between was big enough for our 
gunners to lob a killer into it (we call 
them meggers and killers now, you know) 
without damaging our own chaps too much. 

“Also you could choose a point where 
the enemy might concentrate, or where 
you hoped to persuade him to concentrate 
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—provided he was fool enough not to see 
through it.” 


“The killing ground,” I murmured. 


“Yes. But the enemy wasn’t half such a 
fool as we hoped he would be. He just 
refused to come in and be killed. Instead, 
he infiltrated, and when he had discovered 
our layout (which, by the way, we never 
changed because ‘it had stood the test of 
time’), he treated the formation areas to 
a killer each.” 


“And then followed up?” 

“No. He only made that mistake once 
and our gunners were ready for him. What 
happened was that we dispersed more 
and more until we were on the verge of 
losing control. Division headquarters had- 
n’t a clue what was going on, and brigades 
had only a vague idea, especially when 
the enemy started jamming our wireless. 

“So there we were, outnumbered and 
on the defensive as usual. If we concen- 
trated he blew us to bits; if we dispersed 
he made rings around us. 

“This baffled us until some genius 
worked out the answer. What do you 
think it was?” 

“T haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“We started infiltrating too.” 

I made futile gestures with my fingers 
as my mind tried to grasp the implication 
of what he had said. “So... you just... 
infiltrate each other for its own sake?” I 
said at last. 

“It’s come to that. The CZ contains 
thousands of men fighting a ceaseless red- 
indian type of war. You would have called 
it ‘no-man’s-land.’ ” 

I felt myself on safe ground again. 
“And you aim to dominate it. Now I get 
the idea.” 

The general let out a roar of laughter. 
“No, you juggins! If we took possession 
of any part of it the enemy would be 
presented with a killer target. If one side 
shows a sudden desire to break off the 
battle the other side follows up—close. 
You can imagine why! It’s like two 
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octopuses having a wrestling match; they 
couldn’t disengage if they tried. In fact 
the aim of every local commander is to 
leave a pocket of enemy isolated long 
enough for our gunners to smack it.” 


“But how can you ever finish the war?” 
I cried. “You, if you will excuse me for 
saying it, are a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money!” 

The general laughed again. “It’s still 
possible to form up for a setpiece if you 
don’t take too long about it. But why? 
When I attack, it is to drive the enemy off 
a bit of ground I think will be useful to 
me. Otherwise I bypass it. So I take the 
ground and what happens? WHAM! down 
comes a killer while my troops are ex- 
posed to its maximum effect. 


“Forget about position, and attack, and 
defense. Sometimes we advance, sometimes 
we retreat. It doesn’t matter which, be- 
cause all we want to do is kill one another. 
And that is why I have no local reserve; 
every man is needed now. Anyway, where 
do you suggest we have our reserve areas?” 

I decided to change the subject. 

“What about the civil population?” I 
inquired. 

“All the survivors on our side of the 
fence were evacuated long ago. But normal 
life goes on in Lanzjak and Gippau, in 
fact, in all towns on the enemy side of the 
CZ. Why do you think that is?” 

“To prevent your gunners bombing 
them, I imagine.” 

“Right! If we could only push the enemy 
back to his side of the frontier I could 
have a smack at his maintenance areas. 
As it is, he is careful to avoid making a 
target in any of his own towns. He relies 
on our well-known squeamishness in such 
matters without any such scruples of his 
own. But one day... .” 

“Concentration, sir!” called Stanford. 

The general whipped around. A cluster 
of red symbols east of the CZ; he stroked 
his beard for a moment; then scribbled on 
a message pad and handed it to a waiting 
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orderly. The plotters pushed more chips 
into the pool with their rakes. 


“Message from PONGO, sir.” 


The general read and looked pleased. 
“This must be a record,” he beamed. “Time 
on target in 20 minutes from time of 
receipt. 


“That’s at 1317 local, Bob,” he added, 
turning to the Gl. 

“Thirteen minutes to go, sir.” 

The minutes ticked by. The red counters 
began to disperse toward the inhabited 
areas. “That’s what the blighters always 
do,”’ snarled the general. “These politicians 
and their false sentimentality. If only the 
enemy had politicians like ours....” 

Stanford ignored the outburst. He 
reached out and, without taking his eyes 
from the second-hand sweeping round the 
face of the wall clock, he pressed a brass 
button beside him. An ear-splitting howl 
rent the air. 

It went on and on. I had to push my 
fingers into my ears; the general’s mouth 
opened and shut but no sound could be 
heard above the terrible din; for the first 
time I noticed the half-healed lesion, a 
livid sear across his now empurpled face. 
An impassive plotter detached another red 
chip from the concentration. 

The noise stopped. 

“ .. bloody gunners! Hurry up! Hurry 
up! For God’s sake...” the general was 
screaming. , 

“Thirty seconds,” said Stanford “... 
fifteen ... ten... five, four, three, two, 
one—now.” 

I felt a slight tremor under my feet and 
the lights flickered. 

“On the dot, sir,” said the Gl. 

“Marvelous,” said the general mopping 
his brow with a large red handkerchief. 
“Just don’t know how these gunners do it. 
Wonderful juju. Now we must wait for 
the reports to come in.” 

Having been a gunner myself, I asked 
if they were close by so that I could have 
a chat with them. 
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“Know where they are, Bob?” asked the 
general. 


“T’ve an idea they’re about 100 miles off 
Biscay at the moment. But we’re not sup- 
posed to know really.” 


I couldn’t help looking startled. 


The general smiled indulgently, his good 
humor restored. 


“I suppose you thought we had them 
up at the sharp end? We gave that up 
years ago. You can have no idea of the 
trouble they gave us. ‘Get the gunners’ 
was the enemy’s motto. And he did. Every- 
thing went for them—aircraft, enemy gun- 
ners, men with knives, everything. We 
couldn’t hide the things. 


“Once I put a brigade of infantry and 
a whole light antiaircraft regiment on 
guarding one launcher. Lost the lot. I 
tried dummies, but the trouble of moving 
them about the country like the real thing 
made it hardly worthwhile. 


“T even put light antiaircraft regiments 
(which as you know are very difficult, if 
not impossible, to hide from air observa- 
tion) to guard nonexistent launcher sites. 
The Commanding General, Royal Artillery 
had something to say about that. 

“So we simply used longer range mis- 
siles and put the gunners afloat. They can 
cruise around and even submerge if they 
feel h«> it. (They can shoot just as well 
from under water, you know). And any- 
way, now that the CZ seems to be a fixture 
there is not much use for the short-range 
launcher in the close support role. And 
now is there anything else you would like 
to know?” 

“May I hear something about your chain 
of command?” I asked. 

The general pointed at Bob Stanford. 
“My staff,” he said. 

I burst out laughing. 

“No, I’m quite serious,” said the general. 
‘Bob is my only staff officer. I also have 
six plotters and 10 signalers. Upstairs is 
a defense and employment company of 


second-grade troops and a construction 
team. You saw their kit as you came in.” 


“But two men can’t run an army!” 


“I assure you they can. There are no 
complicated evolutions, so I need no gen- 
eral staff except Bob. Anyway, how could 
I possibly control a war such as I have 
described? 


“Supply and transport? All done by air 
from carrier-based aircraft. I couldn’t set 
up a maintenance area here, so I need no 
administrative staff. 

“Pay and welfare are centralized back 
in the United States. There is nothing here 
that money can buy, and if a man needs 
leave, or is worried about his family, we 
can have him home in a few hours. Dis- 
cipline? Every battalion commander has 
full powers and can be trusted to use 
them properly. 

“Think of it. In your time there were 
no less than 13 infantry headquarters in 
an infantry division if you include bat- 
talion headquarters, not to mention a 
dozen or so more for the supporting arms. 
Nobody below corps level was allowed to 
handle killers. This meant that if a soldier 
saw something interesting it had to pass 
up through six wireless nets before corps 
even got to hear about it. It didn’t work. 


“T leave you to calculate the manpower 
taken up in staffing, feeding, comforting, 
and guarding these headquarters. And 
remember, they all had to defend them- 
selves. There were no more safe areas 
once the infiltration started. 


“Think what it means to the regimental 
commander. No more demands and re- 
turns in quintuplicate. When he wants 
something he simply calls up group. The 
message goes to base, and the stuff arrives 
in a matter of hours—or a message to say 
why he can’t have it. No intermediate 
headquarters to ask him why he wants 
it. It goes straight to the top. 


“Of course, the base staff is simply 
enormous, but very efficient. Why not? 
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They do nothing but study problems of 
this kind under conditions comparable to 
a successful business organization. 


“Now take another look at the CZ. Each 
group contains 36 battalions, all engaged. 
These battalions are grouped loosely under 
area supervisors who spend most of their 
time in the air. The supervisor’s job is to 
spot the enemy, direct the battalions’ 
movements, and pass information to and 
from group. 

“At group the information is filtered 
and passed back to me. I fight the nuclear 
war and exercise over-all control should 
the need arise. 

“Simple, isn’t it? But can you give me 
one good reason for making it more com- 
plicated?” 

“Yes, I can,” I said firmly. “Your so- 
called system relies on 100 percent observa- 
tion of enemy movement. But just sup- 
pose that at night, or in fog, the enemy 
did overwhelm your forces? Or what if 
just for once you wanted to fight a real 
battle? You couldn’t do it without proper 
formations and their staffs.” 

“I thought I had made that clear,” 
sighed the general. “Look. Let the enemy 
concentrate an army. I only wish he 
would. He could overrun this Continent. 
That in your day would have been the end. 
But what good will it do him now? He will 
take over a few thousand square miles of 
devastated countryside, lethally radio- 
active in parts. And he will never get out 
of range of our nuclear missiles. 

“Incidentally, darkness and fog make 
no difference to modern methods of air 
photography and visual observation.” 

“All right,” I said. “Now the other 
fallacy is that you depend on a never- 
ending supply of missiles. At the rate you 
people are using them they will come to 
an end sooner or later.” 


“Well let’s hope the enemy runs out 
first. Although we shall never know for 
sure. Its the kind of nasty trick he would 
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play, pretending to run out before he really 
has.” 


I pressed my point. 


“Do you know, general, that we and the 
enemy recently exchanged cobalt bombs 
on all known uranium deposits which has 
made them unworkable for about 100 
years?” 

“Then we might one day have to go 
back to ‘conventional’ war,” replied the 
general uneasily. 

“Which you can’t do! There you are, 
you see.” 

“Oh yes I can. At this moment there 
is a ready-made staff in the United States 
just waiting for the moment. Complete 
down to brigade level. All I have to do is to 
order the battalions to group. You may 
smile, but it is simply a development of 
the ‘command team’ idea as used by the 
Russians in the last show. My team has 
studied this theater from every possible § 
angle. They visit the CZ quite often. 

“They may not be soldiers, but they’ve 
got it up here,” he added, tapping his fore- 
head significantly. 

“You seem to have it all worked out,” 
I admitted. “What about airborne troops?” 

“All my troops are air-transported, but 
I suppose you mean paratroops. It’s true 
that they can form up unobserved, and § 
drop from hitherto unknown heights under 
all conditions. But what about them? They 
used to infest the roads, in fact, it was no 
longer safe to use roads. So we do with- 
out roads. But let them seize something 
(though Lord knows why they should 
want to) and WHAM another present for 
the gunners.” 

“They could wipe 
quarters,” I suggested. 

“Let them. One old general and one 
promising young officer less. But actually, 
if they were to threaten this place, I would 
simply get everybody underground, pull 
down the lid and....” 

“WHAM?” 

“Exactly. One more thing. These stand- 


out this head- 
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ard pattern headquarters take about six 
hours to excavate. The concrete used sets 
hard in two hours, a little longer in wet 
weather, and are bomb, fire, and radiation- 
proof.” 

“How do you lug this machinery about?” 

“We don’t. We abandon it and get a 
new set flown in where we want it. The 
entire lot costs about one-fiftieth of the 
price of a killer and there’s always the 


chance of recovering it one day. Anything 
else?” 

“Well general, these—er—beards. Un- 
usual isn’t it?” 

“De rigeur, my boy. Protection against 
flashburn. Poor Bob can’t manage one yet. 
And now Van Winkle, I must say good- 
bye. It’s time for my afternoon chat with 
the president. Don’t forget to visit the CZ 
before you go. Goodbye.” 





Battle Preliminaries 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Major General 
M. P. Bogert in the “Canadian Army Journal” January 1959. 


IN PEACETIME training much time is 
wasted in trying to decide on the best 
plan for a given operation. What is really 
required is not necessarily the best plan, 
but a good plan that can be arrived at 
quickly. In fact, most tactical problems 
admit of several sound solutions. 

Planning is, of course, only one step in 
carrying out an operation. The ability to 
produce a sound tactical plan is clearly 
essential to a successful field commander, 
but the making of a plan is one thing and 
its execution quite another. In reality, 
s the course of a battle very seldom closely 
resembles the original plan; for obviously 
—although this is somehow seldom reflect- 
ed in training—the enemy always tries, 
often successfully, to disrupt or completely 
to frustrate our plans. The fact is that 
the conduct of the battle often is a more 
serious test of a commander’s ability than 
is the planning. 

The need for sound training in plan- 
ning and conducting the battle is recog- 
nized and is well-provided for in general. 
There are, however, a number of prelim- 
inaries to battle other than the making 
of the plan which may seriously affect its 
outcome. These preliminaries are cer- 
tainly carried out in tactical exercises 
with troops, but seldom do they receive as 


much attention as they deserve. This may 
be due partially to a reluctance on the part 
of exercise directors to criticize these pre- 
liminaries because such criticisms appar- 
ently are aimed directly at commanders 
and headquarters. In any case there is 
always room for improvement in this 
sphere if the battle is to begin in the most 
favorable circumstances possible. Much 
can be done by preliminary arrangements 
and study. The composition of reconnais- 
sance groups, order groups, and the rest 
can be dealt with in standing orders, but 
the actions necessary between the recogni- 
tion of a situation requiring a new plan 
and the execution of the orders to put that 
new plan into effect provide abundant 
food for thought. For this period of pre- 
liminaries to the battle an orderly pro- 
cedure is required, but not a standing pro- 
cedure, for the factors affecting it are too 
numerous and varied to permit any type 
of standardization. Let us examine this 
period. 
Use of Available Time 

During this period the following must 
be accomplished: the reconnaissance, the 
making of the plan, the issue of orders, 
and the deployment of the forces for bat- 
tle. These actions must be carried out at 
all levels from the highest commander con- 
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cerned to the lowest, and, if time is short 
as it usually is, they must as far as pos- 
sible be carried out simultaneously. This 
is fairly obvious and is generally well- 
understood. What should be equally ob- 
vious—but which, for some reason, seems 
to be less clearly recognized—is the im- 
portance, if time is short, of setting in 
motion first of all those processes that are 
going to take longest. These are generally 
the deployment of the forces for battle 
and the preparation and distribution of 
the fire plan. Only too often a commander 
goes on with his reconnaissance, planning 
and issue of orders without beginning his 
deployment, with the result that unneces- 
sary confusion and fatigue are produced 
among those who must actually fight the 
battle. Or he does not at the earliest pos- 
sible moment give the information neces- 
sary to do this task to those responsible 
for working out the details of his fire plan 
with the result that the detailed fire plan 
cannot be distributed in sufficient time for 
it to reach and be digested by all those 
who are dependent on it. 

The fact is that the ability to appreciate 
time and space properly is one of the most 
important qualities that a successful com- 
mander at any level must possess. The 
importance of this quality very frequently 
will appear during the conduct of the ac- 
tual battle, but we are concerned here 
with its effect on the preliminaries. 

Two or three ways have been mentioned 
in which a commander may help to make 
the best use of the time available between 
the recognition of a new situation and the 
carrying out of the necessary action to 
meet it. But even if these steps are taken, 
there often will be insufficient time to do 
all the things at all levels that are re- 
quired. It is here that the character and 
ability of a commander are really put to 
the test. He must decide what share of the 
limited time available he is entitled to 
take for his own use. 


If, when time is short, senior com- 
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manders do all the things that they con- 
sider they should do, it may well be that 
their subordinate commanders have not 
time to complete the essential things that 
they must do. A senior commander may, 
for example, consider it most desirable 
that he carry out a reconnaissance on the 
ground for an operation he is about to 
order. If, however, his ground reconnais- 
sance would take so much time that there 
would be insufficient left for subordinate 


commanders to carry out ground recon- | 


naissance which for them is essential, the 


senior command must be satisfied with a | 


map reconnaissance. An able commander 
will not only estimate accurately his share 
of the time available, but also ensure that 
he does not exceed it. His skill will enable 
him to make the best use of the time avail- 
able and his experience will tell him 
things that less experienced commanders 
would have to seek out. 

Each commander must, in the time 
available to him, issue his orders. This 
is not only a very important action, but 
also one that may easily result in his ex- 
ceeding his share of the time. The com- 
mander must select carefully the place 
where he intends to issue his orders, bear- 
ing in mind the time that he and his sub- 
ordinates must take to travel to and from 
that place and not forgetting that move- 
ment in the forward area takes much 
longer than movement farther to the rear. 
Usually, but not always, it is better to go 
forward to issue orders. 


Warning Orders 

The place where orders are to be given 
must be selected early so that the warning 
order may be issued without delay. The 
warning order may contain little more 
than the time and place at which orders 
will be issued; it may, however, indicate 
the nature of the operation, its general 
area and direction, probable grouping in- 
cluding the composition of the reserve, 
the time before which there will be no 
move other than reconnaissance pal- 
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ties, the general position of assembly 
areas, and the composition of, and rendez- 
vous for, reconnaissance parties both op- 
erational and administrative. The more 
information that is in the warning order, 
the more subordinate commanders can do 
early so that time will be saved later. The 
rule is that, if time is short, a long warn- 
ing order is worthwhile; if time is abun- 
dant, a short warning order, perhaps lim- 
ited to the time and place of orders and 
the time before which there will be no 
movement, is appropriate. 

To return to the operation order itself. 
If time is short, confirmatory orders in 
writing often do not reach the addressees 
in time to be of value. In fact, if the writ- 
ten orders contain some amendments to 
the verbal orders, confusion may result. 
Below a very high level, well-trained for- 
mations and units can, and in general 
should—except in deliberate and compli- 
cated operations such as opposed landings 
and major river crossings—dispense with 
written operation orders. This can only 
be done, however, if the commander is 
able to issue orders clearly and concisely. 
It is fatal if, knowing that confirmatory 
orders are not going to be issued, he ram- 
bles on, repeating himself in his efforts to 
ensure that no detail is omitted. 

If the giver and receivers of orders are 
tired, misunderstandings can readily hap- 
pen. They are best avoided by following 
fairly closely the laid-down sequence of 
orders; but this certainly does not mean 
that the issue of orders should be a monot- 
mous recitation. The commander must 
address his orders group personally and 
convey to them his determination that his 
plan will be accomplished. Nevertheless, 
he must not, in an endeavor to avoid 
sounding stilted, allow his orders to be- 
come merely a directive or operation in- 
struction. An operation instruction is 
highly appropriate when a commander 
wishes to give latitude to deal with un- 
foreseen circumstances to a particular 


subordinate commander—for example, to 
the commander of a covering force or of 
a mobile force carrying out an independent 
mission—but confusion is very likely to 
ensue when several subordinates who are 
expected to work in close cooperation are 
all given latitude. 


Preliminary Orders 

Sometimes a commander may consider 
it advantageous to issue preliminary or- 
ders before he gives his operation order 
proper. This is appropriate, for example, 
when he considers that it is important to 
carry out a reconnaissance on the ground 
but that, if he does reconnoiter, there may 
be insufficient time left for his subordinate 
commanders to do so too. In this case he 
may issue preliminary orders from the 
map in sufficient detail to permit his sub- 
ordinate commanders to carry out their 
reconnaissances at the same time that he 
is carrying out his. The operation orders 
are then issued after the reconnaissances 
have been completed. 

This method used in the appropriate 
circumstances has obvious advantages; 
but it has disadvantages that are perhaps 
less obvious, and these should be carefully 
weighed against the advantages. The first 
of these is that the orders group must as- 
semble twice instead of once, and. this may 
seriously encroach on the limited time of 
the subordinate commanders. Second, if 
the superior commander’s reconnaissance 
is really worthwhile, it may result in 
changes of plan, and this means, of 
course, that the subordinate commanders, 
having made their reconnaissances before 
they knew about these changes, may have 
to carry out further reconnaissance later. 
Finally, the superior commander having 
completed his reconnaissance may, in or- 
der to save time, be tempted merely to 
amend his preliminary orders rather than 
to give a complete operation order. If he 
does this, there will be grave danger of 
omissions, misunderstandings, and result- 
ing confusion. Important as_ reconnais- 
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sance is, if there is not really time for a 
commander to carry out a reconnaissance, 
it is better for him to accept the fact and 
to issue orders after a careful study of 
the map; the additional time made avail- 
able to subordinates by doing so probably 
will more than compensate for the disad- 
vantage of their superior not having seen 
the ground himself. 


Coordinating Conferences 

If time permits between his issue of or- 
ders and their execution, a commander 
usually visits his subordinate commanders 
to discuss their plans, and changes to the 
original plan are sometimes agreed to at 
these meetings. If changes are made, all 
concerned should be notified, and this can 
often be done most effectively by holding 
a coordinating conference. A commander 
should remember, however, that the coor- 
dinating conference, although a convenient 
device from his point of view, can be most 
inconvenient to his subordinate com- 
manders who are probably summoned to 
it at a time when they have many other 
important and urgent things to do. It is 
often better to disseminate changes in the 
operation order by message or liaison of- 
ficer rather than by holding a coordinating 
conference, except in circumstances when 
there is ample time, as, for example, in 
the deliberate occupation of a defensive 
position well in rear of the existing front. 
In a very deliberate operation there may 
be no objection to holding two or even more 
coordinating conferences after the opera- 
tion order has been issued. When the 
operation is very complicated it may be 
essential to do so; but even in these circum- 
stances a commander should hold only a 
coordinating conference when one is really 
required. 

Occasionally, a commander will issue 
preliminary orders some time before giv- 
ing his formal orders and also hold a coor- 
dinating conference later. When this is 
done, it is safe to say that either the issue 
of preliminary orders or the holding of a 
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coordinating conference is redundant, for 
the circumstances in which these two 
events are appropriate are different. The 
issue of preliminary orders is a device to 
save time when it is short; whereas the 
coordinating conference is appropriate 
only when there is no great urgency. 

Sometimes, regrettably, a commander 
has been known to issue preliminary or- 
ders and later to hold a coordinating con- 
ference without any formal issue of orders. 
This is a most unsatisfactory and untidy 
arrangement, because the very name pre- 
liminary orders implies that formal orders 
follow, whereas a coordinating conference 
implies that formal orders have already 
been issued and may require coordination. 
Such a practice invites omissions and mis- 
understandings and is, therefore, danger- 
ous and should be considered quite unac- 
ceptable in war. 

A good commander does not readily 
complain or make excuses; but, if search- 
ingly questioned after an operation or ex- 
ercise, subordinate commanders very fre- 
quently will admit that they were not 
given sufficient time in which to carry out 
their orders. Unfortunately, this is often 
true. What is probably as frequently true, 
but much less frequently admitted or even 
recognized is that these commanders did 
not make the best use of what little time 
they were given. It is a very lucky com- 
mander in war who receives all the time he 
needs to plan and execute an operation. 
Many a commander who believes that his 
part in an operation failed because he was 
given insufficient time would be very sur- 
prised to know that a more skillful com- 
mander would have achieved success with 
the same allotment of time. 


Ingredients of Success 
There are many ingredients that make 
for success in battle; the first is men, and, 
even on the nuclear battlefield, nothing 
can be achieved without them. But the 
best men can achieve little without disci- 
pline and training, and the better their 
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discipline and training, the more a given 
number of men can achieve. With good 
discipline and training even men of less 
than the highest quality can achieve much. 
Then there is equipment, always impor- 
tant and now more so than ever, but still 
not the only ingredient that counts as 
some seem to think. Leadership is cer- 
tainly of the first importance, but like the 
other ingredients of success in battle only 
significant in conjunction with the rest. 
It is a quality that cannot be acquired by 
training, but which, if possessed, can be 
greatly increased in value by training. 
Another ingredient is the plan. A good 
leader and good men can, it is true, suc- 
ceed in spite of a mediocre, or even a bad 
plan, but seldom can they do so at such a 
disadvantage without paying a heavy 
price. The making of the plan is the most 
important preliminary to battle, but the 
other preliminaries that we have been dis- 
cussing are necessary to translate the 
plan into action and they form still an- 
other important ingredient making for 
success in battle. 


The Commander and His Staff 

In the conduct of the battle the com- 
mander and his staff each have a distinct 
role to play. The staff must keep them- 
selves informed constantly of the progress 
of the battle and pass this information to 
all concerned; above all they must present 
to the commander a clear picture of the 
battle—a picture neither distorted by un- 
reliable reports nor clouded by unimpor- 
tant detail. The commander for his part 
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must decide when and how to influence the 
battle, and this does not mean merely ap- 
proving action suggested by the staff. The 
major decisions of the battle are the com- 
mander’s and his alone; he must decide 
what to do and how to do it. In the same 
way, in the beginning the commander 
must himself make the plan and this does 
not mean approving a design prepared by 
the staff, although the staff may be re- 
quired to examine the feasibility of vari- 
ous courses of action in the light of 
weather conditions, the availability of 
transport or ammunition, and from the 
administrative standpoint. 

In the preliminaries to battle other than 
the making of the plan, again the com- 
mander and the staff each has a distinct 
role to play. The commander himself must 
decide the general way in which his plan 
will be turned into action. This is just as 
much his own task as is the making of the 
plan itself; but within the framework of 
this design are innumerable details which 
must be provided for and controlled, and 
this is the task of the staff. 

This period of battle preliminaries lies, 
as we have said, between the making of a 
plan for battle and the control of the bat- 
tle itself. These preliminaries must not 
be dismissed merely as a drill or stand- 
ardized procedure; they are a series of in- 
terrelated processes demanding from the 
commander and his staff qualities no less 
than those demanded by battle itself: in- 
telligence, natural aptitude, experience, 
imagination, self-confidence and, perhaps 
most important of all, training. 
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Agents and Propaganda in Partisan Warfare 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Lieutenant Colonel 
Hellmuth Kreidel, German Army, Retired, in “Revue Militaire Générale” (France) February 1959. 


ALONG with ground, air, and naval war- 
fare the Second World War developed a 
fourth method of combat, namely that of 
combat in the rear areas. The German 
armed forces were the first to realize this 
in Russia and Yugoslavia as did the French 
Army later in Indochina and Algeria. The 
significance of this type of combat is com- 
mon knowledge, shared by all the countries 
that are united in NATO. 

An inseparable part of this method of 
combat is psychological warfare, partic- 
ularly the influencing of the frame of mind 
of the civilian population and its motiva- 
tion to participate in the conflict. For this 
purpose both sides use propaganda and 
agents who have the task of creating 
favorable conditions for the actual fight- 
ing. The Soviet Union is far ahead of all 
other states in this form of warfare. At 
least a part of this advantage can be at- 
tributed to the traditional experience of 
the Russian people. The German troops, 
guarding the rear areas against partisans 
in World War II, were given a very im- 
pressive sample of this Russian mastery 
of resistance activities. 


Experiences in Russia 


When the German troops entered Rus- 
sia they found a well-prepared network of 
agents, saboteurs, and spies which at first 
could not become fully effective for the 
sole reason of the rapid German advance. 
Later, however, in the winter of 1941-42 
the effectiveness of this organization was 
felt during heavy German reverses in the 
area. Russian partisans initially met with 
certain successes, although the measure 
of these successes was reduced later when 
the German High Command had adapted 
itself to their methods. 


On the central sector of the Eastern 


Front, which was the strong point of the | 
Soviet partisan movement, activities were 
directed centrally from behind the lines 
by the staff of General Ponomarenko. It 
was from this central agency that strong 
inspiration emanated for the commitment 
of agents with espionage and sabotage 
missions against German troops. Central 
direction was in accordance with the full 
understanding that activities by agents | 
could be successful only if they were well- 
coordinated. Apt subjects were being 
trained constantly in schools as agents. 
These subjects were carefully selected, 
fanatical Communists of both sexes, and 
were trained in the use of all necessary 
weapons, in the laying of mines, in radio, 
and medicine. They were given missions 
of combat and sabotage, as well as prop- 
aganda. As a rule they were dropped from 
planes by night in the territory which the 
partisans held. They made contact very 
quickly through the ever-present agents 
of the partisans through whom they tried 
to approach the population with prop- 
aganda. 


Factors of Success 

Because of the close contact with the 
population, armed forces, and many serv- 
ice agencies in the country, it was an easy 
task for the Russian espionage system to 
find men and women to conduct espionage 
and gather facts of all kinds or to commit 
acts of sabotage. This activity was aided 
greatly by the tendency of many German 
soldiers to confide and to talk too freely. 
In spite of constantly repeated remonstra- 
tions and orders on secrecy and security 
measures, the partisans were able to score 
significant successes. Cases of sabotage 
often entailed heavy German losses. Open 
attacks took place mostly at night. Often, 
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German sentries would permit themselves 
to be overcome or tricked in spite of the 
fact that they were instructed repeatedly 
as to the need for watchfulness and under- 
went frequent security inspection. 

The objectives of Russian agent activi- 
ties were: 

1. Preparation of raids against German 
strong points. 

2. Reconnaissance for planned opera- 
tions. 

3. Information on the strength of the 
occupation forces in the towns and vil- 
lages. 

4, Acts of sabotage against logistical 
installations, bridges, and key targets. 

5. Propaganda against German agencies 
and local services that were under Ger- 
man supervision. 

In principle no raids or acts of sabotage 
are undertaken without preliminary 
gathering of information on the objective 
to be attacked, the strength and composi- 
tion of the German occupation troops, the 
morale of the men, the most vulnerable 
points, and the precise schedule of activi- 
ties throughout the day and night. The 
Russians developed an_ extraordinary 
variety of ideas and ruses to assist their 
agents in establishing the desired contact. 
Correctly estimating German gullibility, 
they frequently employed women in par- 
ticularly important situations. Agents 
were put into jobs that offered opportuni- 
ties for moving about and for listening in 
on many conversations, for instance, posi- 
tions as interpreters, cooks, drivers, and 
} others. In the kitchens of troop units, 
staffs, or supply depots Russian employees 
of both sexes operated as partisan agents. 
The danger of infiltration existed con- 
stantly in large supply depots, army hos- 
pitals, and repair workshops. Work of this 
nature could only be done by calling upon 
volunteers (mostly former prisoners of 
war). It was easy for spies and saboteurs 
to infiltrate into these groups or to recruit 
agents through propaganda. 
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A Bold Approach 

A particularly crass example of the 
daring and imagination of the partisans 
on one side and the slack handling of 
security on the part of German soldiers 
on the other was the attempted assassina- 
tion of a high ranking SS commander of 
police, SS General von Gottberg, in Minsk 
in 1944, 


One day a truck pulled up in front of 
his headquarters and a partisan dis- 
mounted disguised as an air force captain 
decorated with the Knight’s Cross. He 
identified himself to the various sentries 
of the well-guarded house with an identi- 
fication card from the head of the main 
secret police office. The sentries, who were 
impressed by the Knight’s Cross, let him 
pass unhindered through the anteroom of 
the general’s aide (who was present) to 
the office of General von Gottberg. Once 
there his courage failed him and he could 


not bring himself to shoot the general. 


He confessed his intention and it de- 
veloped that he was a German Air Force 
officer who had been taken prisoner in 
1941 and indoctrinated by the Russians 
through propaganda methods and used in 
partisan warfare. In this case, security 
measures had failed because the sentries 
allowed themselves to be bluffed by daring 
and boldness and had disregarded their 
orders. 


Experience has indicated that Russian 
agents—as a rule—attempted to execute 
their mission in total disregard to their 
own danger. Many died in their own 
acts of sabotage. Contrary to common be- 
lief, only specialists who were parachuted 
with radio equipment and who were 
recognized leaders of sabotage units, and 
those partisans who were caught red- 
handed in acts of sabotage, were executed. 
The partisans parachuted behind German 
lines were fanatical Communists who 
went to their deaths without batting an 
eyelash. Sometimes there were women 
among them who were particularly intense 
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in their hate and their fanaticism. Nor- 
mally, the agents were transported to 
prison camps as laborers. 

Leading personalities of the Russian 
population such as mayors, agriculturists, 
and heads of tractor pools, prodded by 
partisan units behind them frequently 
tried to gain direct influence on the troops. 
A favorite trick was to pretend to be a 
Russian Army deserter and present them- 
selves where German troops were sta- 
tioned. Once established they tried to gain 
influence over those who had assisted 
them. In this way it was intended to 
decimate and eventually eliminate smaller 
units such as railroad guards, strong 
points, and command posts. 


Civilian Participation 

Enemy propaganda aimed at the civilian 
population as well as the troops had a 
close connection with partisan activities. 
The civilian population represented to the 
partisans the indispensable human reser- 
voir of strength for warfare in the rear 
areas and their collaboration depended on 
successful psychological warfare. The 
Soviets realized this from the beginning 
as was proved by the rate with which the 
participation of the population in partisan 
warfare increased. 

Soviet propaganda reached even fur- 
ther into the rear areas of the Eastern 
Front where it was directed against the 
German troops and their allies. The So- 
viets believed they could find advantageous 
points of contact in the close relations be- 
tween the population, the occupation 
troops, and the units dispersed over the 
countryside. Thus they tried to influence 
them in many ways including the use of 
leaflets, radio broadcasts, and agents. 

The Russians soon realized that real 
successes could be achieved best by the 
use of agents in great number. In this 
way the enemy combined his propaganda 
activities with espionage and sabotage. 

In spite of great efforts there were very 
few cases of German soldiers becoming 
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turncoats. The difficult outdoor living con- 
ditions of the partisans did not appeal to 
otherwise disloyal personalities. Defensive 
operations on the part of the occupation 
troops against such intense partisan ac- 
tivity was rather difficult because of a lack 
of knowledge and experience, and also be- 
cause counterespionage operations were 
uncoordinated and disjointed. Each of the 
agencies that was active in the rear area 
combating partisan activities, namely the 
intelligence officers of troop units, Secret 
Field Gendarmerie, the counterespionage 
section of the High Command of the Army 
(OKH), and the Secret Police (SD) tried 
in its own way to wage the fight in the 
dark. In general, these agencies also en- 
listed confidence men from among the Rus- 
sian population who hated the Soviet re- 
gime for personal reasons and who were, 
therefore, willing to work for the Ger- 
mans, even at the risk of their lives. Most 
of these confidence men were immune to 
all temptations from the opposition and 
did excellent work even in difficult cir- 
cumstances. Cooperation between these 
various agencies and sections was difficult, 
particularly in the beginning, because per- 
sonal ambition had a tendency to over- 
shadow the common interest, so that it 
was not always possible to coordinate the 
work, to exchange experiences, and to un- 
dertake joint action. 


Furthermore, each of these agencies had 
its own network of confidence men through 
which missions were being executed. These 
missions frequently overlapped resulting 
in misunderstandings and failures. Only 
as time went on did it become possible to 
coordinate the work which permitted, 
among other things, the discovery and 
elimination of double agents. A tight cen- 
tral command was recognized as a funda- 
mental necessity from that time on. Viewed 
from the over-all aspect, it was a difficult 
and hard fight against an opponent who 
had natural aptitude, strength, and re 
sourcefulness to a superior degree. The 
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fight was waged on both sides without re- 
straint and with varying success. 


Practical Application 

In the course of the years the German 
Wehrmacht accumulated a great reservoir 
of experience and knowledge in the em- 
ployment of, as well as measures against, 
espionage, sabotage, and propaganda. This 
fund of knowledge must now be put to 
good use. Today, no one should turn his 
back on the realization that in a future 
war the fight at the front and the war in 
the rear will be of equal importance. This 
realization has, perhaps, not taken a foot- 
hold in the Western countries, but it can 
no longer be doubted that a fight at the 
front cannot be conducted successfully if 
the numerous installations in the interior 
are not protected against acts of enemy 
sabotage. Because of the high degree of 
technical progress, the importance of re- 
inforcement and supply has increased con- 


siderably and thus the vulnerability of all 
civilian and military supply installations 
also has been heightened. Acts of sabo- 
tage on the part of a few determined 
agents, as well as propaganda activities 
against the civilian population, can cause 


grave disturbances and_ interruptions 
which in turn could paralyze the troops 
at the front. Experiences in Russia have 
shown that the German High Command 
and the German soldiers were slow to 
recognize the decisive importance of an 
effective security system for rear areas. 

The Eastern adversary is superior to us 
as far as this type of warfare is concerned 
by his very nature and he knows how to ex- 
ploit this advantage to the utmost. If it 
becomes necessary, he will demonstrate 
the same cunning brutality and death- 
defiance in his espionage and sabotage ac- 
tivities as he has shown in Russia. This 
time, however, he will encounter greater 
difficulties in achieving success than when 
he fought in his own country, especially if 
he finds a well-organized and smoothly 
running counterespionage system. But he 


certainly will succeed in recruiting agents 
from among the Communist underground 
movement. It is probable that the leaders 
for this purpose are even now being trained 
by the Communist Party of Germany. 

The enemy also will attempt to provoke 
restlessness and dissatisfaction among the 
civilian population through whisper prop- 
aganda in order to create panic and the 
flight of the civilian population, thereby 
hindering troop movements or even pre- 
venting them altogether. We must be pre- 
pared for this! 


Exploiting Russia’s Lessons 

We must put our former Russian ex- 
periences to use by instituting the follow- 
ing measures: 

1. Systematic and realistic training of 
the troops in security against divulging 
military information, in surveillance, and 
in guard duty. 

2. Effective protection of all rear area 
units and organizations against espionage 
and sabotage. 

3. The extension of this protection 
throughout the national territory. 

4. Real education of the civilian popu- 
lation. 

5. Close cooperation between civilian 
and military agencies. 

6. Education as to discretion. 

These are important tasks for all West- 
ern countries for their own national de- 
fense. The better systematic preparatory 
work is accomplished the easier it will be 
to counteract the actions of the enemy. 
The requirement for close cooperation be- 
tween civilian and military services is 
mandatory and self-evident. With ade- 
quate preparatory work with respect to 
this type of warfare, which is largely psy- 
chological and which—contrary to the old 
concepts—includes the noncombatant ci- 
vilian population, it should be possible to 
wage this fight successfully, provided the 
West does not permit itself to be con- 
quered from the outset by Soviet propa- 
ganda. 
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Soviet Civil Defense Against CBR Attack 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in the 
“Armed Forces Chemical Journal’ May-June 1959. 


THE wholehearted support the USSR 
demands of her people extends to civil de- 
fense, including defense against chemical, 
biological, and radiological (CBR) attack. 
While we in America content ourselves 
with infrequent passive air raid and evac- 
uation drills, the Soviet Union has many 
millions of her citizens of both sexes or- 
ganized into well-trained groups who can, 
at a moment’s notice, come to the defense 
of every city, town, village, and hamlet— 
indeed, every individual dwelling. The vast 
Soviet civil defense system embraces the 
entire country. And while we disbanded 
our volunteer air raid warning system im- 
mediately after World War II, the Soviet 
Union’s civil defense system has grown 
and kept active in the postwar period. 

Soviet authorities are convinced that 
CBR weapons will be used in future wars. 
Alleged bacteriological warfare in Korea 
inspired a number of Russian books, ar- 
ticles, and pamphlets on the subject. For 
propaganda purposes and perhaps to jus- 
tify their own preparedness for CBR war- 
fare, the Soviets have continued to fab- 
ricate accounts that the Free World has 
resorted to chemical warfare in other 
areas. 

Active Defense 


Active civil defense of the USSR against 
CBR attack by enemy aircraft is provided 
by the Active Defense Group (PVO). 
Under the control of PVO, a network of 
aircraft warning posts stretches across 
the Soviet Union. These posts, from which 
watchers scan the skies day and night, are 
known as Air Observation and Warning 
Stations (VNOS). Fighter planes and an- 
tiaircraft guns stand ready to go into ac- 
tion. In any attack some enemy aircraft 
undoubtedly will break through to attack 
populated centers. At this time the Soviet 


passive civil defense system goes into ac- 
tion. 
Passive Defense Organization 

Passive civil defense is under the 
nationwide Local Air Defense Group 
(MPVO). All “national-economic installa- 
tions’ have MPVO groups. These groups 
are organized into teams of specialists 
trained to handle warning and communi- 
cations, fire defense, first aid, CBR de- 
fense, shelters and covers, order and se- 
curity, blackout, and—in farming areas 
—veterinary services. 

Small institutions, schools, apartment 
houses, and groups of dwellings have 
MPVO “self-defense groups” which per- 
form the same functions as the MPVO 
units in the larger installations. Special 
groups of Local Air Defense Squads 
(Komandy) are equipped with dosimeters 
and inspect damaged areas after attack to 
determine the degree of CBR contamina- 
tion and to mark off contaminated areas. 

MPVO draws support from many other 
organizations, including the All-Union 
Voluntary Society for Cooperation with 
Army, Air Force, and Navy (DOSAAF), 
a society of over 30 million members from 
all walks of life and the principal means 
by which MPVO carries on passive civil 
defense training. With Stalin as its prime 
mover, DOSAAF was created in 1951. Its 
director is army Colonel General Pavel 
Belov. 

The fourth DOSAAF convention, Feb- 
ruary 1958, resolved that the most impor- 
tant task of the society was to train the 
entire population for defense against 
atomic, biological, and chemical attack. 
Responsibility for this training was as- 
signed to the Antichemical Defense Group 
(PVKhO) in each of the primary DOS- 
AAF organizations. PVKhO groups are 
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instructed and trained by reserve and re- 
tired chemical service officers and by en- 
gineers, chemists, teachers, and medical 
personnel selected by DOSAAF. 


Incentives 


DOSAAF strives to make all civilians 
from 16 years of age eligible to wear the 
“Ready for PVKhO” badge. To be awarded 
this badge, a Soviet citizen must complete 
a program in which he receives 20 hours 
of CBR classroom instruction and engages 
in outdoor training in CBR decontamina- 
tion, constructing slit trenches, adminis- 
tering first aid, and extinguishing incendi- 
aries and fires caused by them. 

To pass the examination he must have 
some knowledge of the kinds and effects of 
CBR weapons and of the methods of pro- 
tection against them. He must learn to 
use the protective mask and clothing, be 
acquainted with antichemical equipment 
in the shelter, be able to utilize available 
equipment for traversing contaminated 
areas, and have some knowledge of her- 
metic sealing of water and food. He must 
know the rules to be observed when MPVO 
warning signals are given, and the way 
the population is to conduct itself in a con- 
taminated area. He is even taught vet- 
erinary treatment of animals. 


Training 

In one exercise, PVKhO trainees re- 
sponded to a night “chemical alert” alarm 
and went on a 20-kilometer march during 
which they wore protective masks for 
three kilometers. In order not to interfere 
with the working hours of the group, this 
particular exercise began Sunday at 0200 
and ended at 0900. Another PVKhO ex- 
ercise involved a 35-kilometer ski run in 
the dead of winter with protective masks 
worn for five continuous kilometers. 

PVKhO groups are taught to expect 
chemical attack by airplane spray, chem- 
ical bombs, and artillery shells. They are 
told that bacteriological attack may be 
indicated by an aerosol spread by low- 
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flying aircraft and that bacteriological 
warfare (BW) agents may be dissemi- 
nated by rockets, bombs, shells, and by 
aircraft dropping boxes or packets con- 
taining infected rodents or insects. They 
are schooled in the measures against en- 
emy overt or covert use of BW agents. 

PVKhO instructors use textbooks such 
as the Training Manual for Local Air 
Defense, a 200-page profusely illustrated 
work published in 1956. It describes the 
following: Characteristics and effects of 
lewisite, hydrocyanic acid, tabun, cyan- 
ogen chloride, phosgene, diphosgene, chlor- 
acetophenone, and adamsite. Methods of 
disseminating chemical agents. Physical 
principles of atomic weapons, the destruc- 
tive “factors” of an atomic explosion, 
and combat radioactive substances. Bac- 
teriological agents and the diseases caused 
by them. Obviously seeking to create the 
impression that the USSR is innocent of 
all BW activity—if not knowledge of the 
subject—the manual declares that its in- 
formation on BW is derived from “for- 
eign published data.” The manual also 
deals with CBR decontamination, with 
“measures to eliminate the aftereffects of 
bacteriological attack,” and with protec- 
tion of the skin, foodstuffs, forage, and 
water against chemical agents. Most So- 
viet books on the subject of civil defense 
are printed for mass consumption and are 
issued in the millions. 


Nor do the Soviets permit those trained 
in civil defense to forget what they have 
learned. Aware that civil defense train- 
ing, particularly against CBR, is forgotten 
in time, DOSAAF conducts refresher 
courses every two years. Citizens who 
have acquired “Ready for PVKhO” badges 
must pass examinations regularly to re- 
tain them. 

Protective Shelters 

Little information is available on shel- 
ters in the USSR. Chemical defense shel- 
ters were used in World War II. Since 
the end of hostilities, apartment and office 
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buildings have been erected over reinforced 
basements that furnish protection against 
chemical and atomic attack. The Soviets 
certainly are aware of the value of shel- 
ters and may be providing for them ac- 
tively. A civil defense manual implies that 
shelters are available. It declares that: 


A simultaneous protection of a large 
number of people from the effects of a 
shock wave of demolition and atomic 
bombs, light radiation, penetrating radia- 
tion, and toxic substances is ensured by 
collective means of protection—shelters 
and other protective 
MPVO. 


The DOSAAF’s biweekly Soviet Patriot 
on 18 March 1957 announced a new film, 
“Civil Defense Against Atomic Warfare,” 
which presented shelters in homes and 
subway stations; methods of constructing 
sheltered passages, dugouts, and galleries; 
and other “collective and individual means 
of defense against atomic attack.” 

“Services” under the chief of a rayon 
(local urban or rural area) or city MPVO 
group include a shelter and cover service 
that provides the population with neces- 
sary shelters and covers, and controls shel- 
ter construction. 


installations of 


Psychological Training 
In statements made for public consump- 
tion, the Soviets have tried to minimize 
the dangers of atomic warfare. A typical 
statement is that of two Russian writers 
in 1956: 


Preparing themselves for a new world 


[these writers declare] the imperialists 
are trying to frighten the world with 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. The reac- 
tionary press, exploiting the common 
man’s ignorance of the true properties of 
atomic weapons, fabricates numerous fairy 
tales, especially about radioactivity. But, 
while the howlings of these scribblers may 
intimidate persons with weak nerves, they 
cannot intimidate the Soviet people. The 
Soviet armed forces, which have the most 
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up-to-date combat 
and hydrogen 


materiel and atomic 
weapons, are vigilantly 


guarding the borders and are prepared to 


smash any aggressor disrupting the peace- 
ful life of the people. 


Special attention is given to organizing 
the population for defense against atomic 
attack. DOSAAF has formed Atomic Pro- 
tection Circles (PAZ) of 20 to 25 mem- 
bers who receive training in atomic de- 
fense two hours weekly. The Union of the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
(Soikk i KP) assists DOSAAF in train- 
ing members of PAZ to familiarize the 
population with atomic weapons, individ- 
ual and collective defense against atomic 
attack, first aid for atomic attack casual- 
ties, and the action taken on sounding of 
MPVO signals. Members of the All-Union 
Society for the Promotion of Political and 
General Sciences organize lectures and 
scientific reports on atomic weapons and 
atomic defense to increase the skill and 
knowledge of PAZ members. 

PAZ members, who also train the popu- 
lation in BW defense, give considerable 
attention to instructing the Soviet peo- 
ple in self-decontamination after a nu- 
clear attack. They are taught to carry 
out partial decontamination—that is, 
washing all exposed parts of the body— 
as soon as possible after leaving the 
stricken area. They are to receive com- 
plete decontamination at public bathing 
installations with the help of medical per- 
sonnel and are then to be given a dosi- 
metric test. 


Chemical Warfare Defense 

The Soviet population also is thoroughly 
organized for defense against chemical 
warfare (CW) attack. On warning of a 
toxic CW attack, all MPVO units in large 
installations and all self-defense groups 
carry out MPVO measures in their imme- 
diate areas to include emergency decon- 
tamination by six-man decontamination 
squads pending arrival of PVKhO decon- 
tamination details. Medical squads trained 
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by the Union of the Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies carry toxic agent cas- 
ualties to decontamination stations. 

The Russian people are instructed to 
have protective masks, capes, socks, and 
gloves in readiness for protection against 
CBR attack. Using visual aids displayed 
throughout the country from propaganda 
trucks DOSAAF instructors remind the 
population that these items of protective 
equipment are to be donned at the first 
warning of an attack. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the Soviet peo- 
ple are adequately supplied with protective 
equipment; for although protective masks 
are sold by DOSAAF stores everywhere 
in the USSR the people may be reluctant 
to purchase them because of their cost— 
the equivalent of 14 dollars, or 10 percent 
of an average Russian’s monthly income. 
It is also likely that, because of indiffer- 
ences to civil defense, many Soviet citi- 
zens may not purchase available protec- 
tive equipment. But such equipment is 
maintained in office buildings, factories, 
tractor stations, and key installations 
where primary MPVO units are organized. 


Fight Against Indifference 
Soviet propagandists conduct an inces- 
sant campaign against the indifference of 
the population to civilian defense. This 
propaganda seeks to motivate zealous par- 
ticipation in civil defense activities by in- 
stilling fear or enthusiasm in the masses. 


Curiously inconsistent with the policy of 
minimizing the dangers of atomic war- 
fare, the campaign seeks to frighten the 
Russian people by reminding them that 
they are constantly threatened by the “cap- 
italistic warmongers” who may attack the 
USSR at any time—and with CBR weap- 
ons. 

Active participation also is encouraged 
through a system of awards, badges, and 
citations. It must be remembered that to 
be socially acceptable a Soviet citizen must 
participate in as many community activi- 
ties as possible. The extent of his partici- 
pation will, in part, determine his oppor- 
tunities for promotion on his job and will 
offer him other rewards—for example, 
scholarships. By badges indicating his 
community achievements and by “per- 
formance reports” posted by the chairman 
of the committee of a primary DOSAAF 
organization, which keeps careful records 
of its members, a citizen gives proof of 
loyal service to the community. 

In addition to the “Ready for PVKhO” 
badge, every DOSAAF member is expected 
to earn the “Ready for Work and Defense” 
badge which, worn by a student, house- 
wife, teacher, artist, or scientist, is evi- 
dence that its wearer is ready to work for 
the defense of the USSR. 

Civil defense must have mass participa- 
tion to be effective. On this score the 
USSR is reasonably successful. 


Soviet chemical weapons are modern and effective and probably include 
all types of chemical munitions known to the West, in addition to several dis- 


semination devices peculiar to the Russians. Their ground forces are equipped 


with a variety of protective chemical equipment and they are prepared to par- 
ticipate in large-scale gas warfare. They have a complete line of protective 


clothing which will provide protection in any gas situation and a large variety 


of decontaminating equipment. 


Major General Marshall Stubbs 
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D DAY. THE SIXTH OF JUNE, 1944. By 
David Howarth. 251 Pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York. $4.95. 

By Lt Cot FRANK E. BURDELL, JR., Inf 


“Allied naval forces supported by strong 
air forces began landing Allied armies 
this morning on the coast of France.” This 
simple but momentous announcement is 
the understatement on which Mr. David 
Howarth builds his colorful, interesting, 
and often exciting record of those event- 
ful hours of 6 June 1944. 

The stated purpose of this book is to 
give an impression of what happened in 
the English Channel and on the coast of 
France during this significant morning. 
The author does this by vividly describing 
the violent but typical adventures of ap- 
proximately 30 men who were intimately 
involved. 

The incidents related obviously are sub- 
jective in nature—they could not be other- 
wise. The individuals concerned could de- 
scribe to the author their impressions only 
of what happened in one small portion of 
the battle area—an impression distorted 
by the excitement and confusion of the 
moment and now, by time itself. However, 
the over-all result is one of surprising ob- 
jectivity brought about by the author’s 
efforts to tie together the somewhat un- 
related events by impersonal and realistic 
analysis. 

Early in the book two principal con- 
clusions become apparent. First, the chaos 
was unbelievable and, if it could have been 





pereeived in toto, it probably would have 
defied belief. 

Second, the manner in which the in- 
dividuals reacted to unforeseen setbacks, 
adversity, and emergency was magnificent. 
Again and again, out of the disorder and 
even terror of the moment, there emerged 
an individual, often hitherto unnoticed, 
who, by his own perseverence provided the 
spark of bravery and leadership which 
rekindled the fire of courage in others. 

The clear and simple language and the 
air of excitement and authenticity, com- 
bined with the significance of the day, 
makes this an interesting and absorbing 
book. 


MOSBY’S WAR REMINISCENCES AND 
STUART’S CAVALRY CAMPAIGNS. By 
John Singleton Mosby. 264 Pages. Pageant 
Book Co., New York. $3.95. 


By Lt Cot Mark H. TERREL, Inf 


This document is John Singleton Mos- 
by’s personal account of his contributions 
to Unconventional Warfare. In it he de- 
scribes in detail his operations, reasons, 
reactions, and his opinions. As a text in 
guerrilla warfare, it should be required 
reading for anyone working with or 
against partisans. It probably could be 
used also as a text for basic courses in 
psychology. 

General Lee reputedly said: “I wish I 
had a hundred more like him.” 

If you have an interest in the Civil War, 
then you will find this an extremely in- 
teresting document. 
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HELICOPTERS AND AUTOGYROS OF 
THE WORLD. By Paul Lambermont with 
Anthony Pirie. Foreword by Igor I. Sikor- 
sky. 255 Pages. The Philosophical Library 
Inc., New York. $10.00. 


A recently published compilation of 
data on helicopters and autogyros from 
1784 through 1957, this book contains 133 
halftone illustrations of various rotor- 
craft and descriptions and performance 
data on more than 425 machines. A short 
historical survey of the development of the 
rotary-wing air vehicle from 1784 to 1907 
precedes the detailed discussions of the 
products of each of 22 nations. 

A completely new compilation, the vol- 
ume obviously is the product of extensive 
research. Because of the magnitude of the 
field covered, data on each air vehicle is 
not complete. The format, which separates 
the illustration from the discussion of 
each vehicle, somewhat detracts from the 
ease with which the book may be used. 
Despite these shortcomings the volume is 
a good basic reference work. 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS: TROOPS 
AND EQUIPMENT. U. S. Army in World 
War II. By Blance D. Coll, Jean E. Keith 
and Herbert H. Rosenthal. 622 Pages. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$4.00. 


“This is the first of four volumes which 
will describe the participation of the En- 
gineers in the war and the contribution 
they made toward winning it’’—so states 
the foreword of this book. It is, in fact, 
that and much more, for it points up the 
many problems faced and solved by the 
Corps of Engineers in adjusting from a 
peacetime footing to a war-ready force 
prepared to support a complex and highly 
mechanized army in two major theaters 
of operations during World War II. 


Comprehensively covered are such prob- 
lems as the revolution in engineering 
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equipment and the conversion from hand 
tools to power machinery in worldwide en- 
gineeering operations, the competition with 
other wartime demands for scarce equip- 
ment and technically skilled manpower, 
and the conversion from a small Regular 
Army force of approximately 6,500 of- 
ficers and men in 19389 to a figure in excess 
of 70,000 by mid-1941. 

Throughout the volume emphasis is 
placed on the human factor and its in- 
fluence on results obtained in combat op- 
erations. Training difficulties, research 
and development problems, and the adjust- 
ment of troops and equipment to environ- 
mental conditions all come in for a 
thorough discussion. 


WINNING THE WAR WITH SHIPS. By 
Admiral Emory S. Land, United States 
Navy. Introduction by General Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 310 Pages. Robert M. McBride 
Co., Inc., New York. $4.75. 


By Cpr CarL E. OLson, USN 


This is an autobiography of Vice Ad- 
miral Land who retired from the Navy 
in 1937 and in 1938 was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to be chairman of 
the Maritime Commission. During World 
War II he served as head of both the 
Maritime Commission and War Shipping 
Administration and spearheaded the con- 
struction of the most massive fleet in his- 
tory—building the amazing total of more 
than 5,600 ships totaling over 56 million 
tons. 

The author has had many amazing ex- 
periences in his three quarters of a cen- 
tury and he relates them candidly and 
with dry humor. There are a number of 
illustrations, many of which show the 
author with other famous personages of 
the times. 

This book is recommended for all who 
are interested in wartime problems of the 
national economy. 
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THE FRENCH NAVY IN WORLD WAR 
II. By Rear Admiral Paul Auphan and 
Jacques Mordal. 413 Pages. United States 
Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. $6.00. 


By Cot H. Bonnot, French Army 


From September -1939 until the armi- 
stice between France and Germany in June 
1940, the French Fleet in alliance with 
the British Fleet was successful in guard- 
ing the seas, escorting convoys in opera- 
tions off Norway, evacuating Dunkerque 
and in neutralizing the Italian Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. When the armistice 
came, the fleet, almost intact, was out of 
the enemy’s reach. 

The French Navy in World War II is 
the first complete account of the perform- 
ance of the French Navy from 1939 
through operations in Indochina in 1946. 
Both authors of this book were members 
of the French resistance movement sub- 
sequent to 1942 and have contributed lib- 
erally of their experiences and views at- 
tained during this critical period of 
French history. 


“ 


.. . the German Government solemnly 
and formally declares that it has no in- 
tention in claiming any part of the French 
Fleet at the conclusion of the peace.... ” 
so read the armistice conditions of 1940. 
These clauses concerning the Navy were 
later to engender not only tragic misun- 
derstandings between the French and the 
British, but also were to bring about the 
no less tragic conflicts of conscience, the 
scuttling at Toulon, the assassination of 
Admiral Darlan, and the trial and elimina- 
tion of many valuable officers who thought 
they had pursued the path of honor and 
of discipline. 

These facets of World War II are well- 
covered in this volume which is the latest 
of its series. 

To the American reader this book will 
be both interesting and informative. There 
is little doubt that it will be highly con- 
troversial in France. 
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The Book Review Section endeavors 
to bring to the attention of our read- 
ers current publications which will 
enhance their general military back- 
ground and professional education. 
Occasionally, there comes to the at- 
tention of the editors a source of high 
quality background reading matter 
which is published in periodical form. 
Such source material will be brought 
to the attention of our readers through 
the book review columns. A_ résumé 
of a publication falling into this cat- 
egory follows.—Editor. 


SURVIVAL, a periodical. Edited by Alastair 
Buchan. The Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, England. 42 shillings ($5.88) per 
year. 


Survival is an organ of The Institute 
for Strategic Studies which was estab- 
lished in London in 1958 under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. The stated 
purpose of the Institute is “to provide a 
bridge between the expert and the layman, 
to initiate independent studies of con- 
temporary problems, and to act as a clear- 
inghouse between fresh and _ intelligent 
minds in the different countries of the 
Free World’—(in the fields of defense, 
strategy, and disarmament). 

Survival does not normally contain orig- 
inal articles but rather attempts to reprint 
the most interesting or significant state- 
ments of facts or opinion on these three 
central topics. The objective of the publi- 
cation is to provide its readers a service 
which will enable those who must think, 
write, or talk on these subjects to follow 
the main trends of policy and opinion. 

Published six times a year, the first 
issue of the magazine was distributed in 
March 1959. It is considered an excellent 
and informative source of background ma- 
terial for military officers and others who 
require a knowledge of defense strategy 
and world opinion. 
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directiy to the Editor, Military Review, 


U. S. Army Command and General 


Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. In the following countries sub- 
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Secretario, Revista Militar, 
Santa Fe 750 
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Revista Militar, 
Ministerio de Guerra, 
Casilla de Correos No. 70, 
La Paz. 
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Biblioteca do Exército, 
Ministério da Guerra, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Chile 
Estado Mayor del Ejército, 
Departamento de Reglamento 
y Publicaciones, 
Santiago. 


Colombia 
Ground Forces 


Comando del Ejército, 
Calle 10, No. 14-15, 
Bogota. 


Air Forces 


Comando de las Fuerzas Aéreas, 
Calle 26, No. 13B-47U, 
Bogota. 


Cuba 
Ministerio de Defensa Nacional 
del Ejército, 
Ciudad Militar, Cuba, 
Republica de Cuba. 


Ecuador 


Jefe Encargado de Publicaciones 
Militares, 


Ministerio de Defensa Nacional, 


Quito. 





El Salvador 


Estado Mayor General de la Fuerza 
Armada, 

Departamento de Publicidad y 
Bibliografia, 

San Salvador. 


Mexico 
Escuela Superior de Guer 
Oficina de Divulgacion Cultural Militar, 
San Jerénimo, México, D. 


Nicaragua 


Direccién de la Academia Militar, 
Managua. 


Peru 
Ground Forces 
Ministerio de Guerra, : 
Departamento de Informacion y 

Educacién de la Tropa, 

Jiron Ancash No. 676, 
Apartado 2483, 
Lima. 


Air Forces 


Ministerio de Aeronautica, 
Academia de la Fuerza Aérea, 
Lima. 


Portugal 


Revista Militar, 
Largo da Anunciada, 9, 
Lisboa. 


Uruguay 


Estado Mayor General del Ejército, 
Soriano 1090, 
Montevideo. 


Venezuela 
Jefe de la 22 Seccion del Estado 
Mayor General, 
Ministerio de la Defensa Nacional, 
Caracas. 
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The MILITARY REVIEW and the U. S. Army Command and General Staff College as- 
sume no responsibility for factual accuracy of information contained in the MILITARY 
NOTES AROUND THE WORLD and the MILITARY DIGESTS sections of this publica- 
tion. Items are printed for the purpose of stimulating discussion and interest, and no offi- 
cial endorsement of the views, opinions, or factual statements is to be implied.—The Editor. 







































































